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Sketches for Sermons, Chiefly on the Gospels 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH 


“Go show yourselves to the priests.’—Luke xvii, 14. 


Theme.—Of obedience to the precepts of the Church: 
(1) Why should we submit ourselves to them? 
(2) How we should do this. 

Introduction.—In addition to the commandments received from 
God Moses gave to his people still other precepts, for instance, those 
of fasting, tithes, sacrifices and ablutions. The Jewish prophets 
and Levites confirmed and further extended these precepts. Our 
Saviour submitted Himself to them. “Go show yourselves to the 
priests.” The Catholic Church, which preserved faithfully the Ten 
Commandments, has also added precepts; for instance, those of 
fasting, attending Mass, etc. We are bound to keep these precepts. 

I. We must obey the precepts of the Church as well as the Ten 
Commandments. 

(a) Because Christ desires it. Christ complied strictly with the 
Levitical ordinances of the Jewish people, even though he sometimes 
differed from the Pharisees in their interpretation. He ordained: 
“Tf he will not hear the Church, let him be as the heathen and the 
publican.” He empowered His Apostles, saying: “Whatsoever you 
shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever 
you shall loose upon earth, shall be loosed also in heaven.”. The 
precepts of the Church are in fact only logical conclusions from 
the teaching of Christ. Christ commanded, for instance, that we 
must partake of the Holy Eucharist; the Church further defines 
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this law by prescribing the reception of the Sacraments at least 
once a year, etc. 

(b) Because the obedience to these precepts is necessary for 
our sanctification. Fasting, attendance at Mass, and the Reception 
of the Sacraments implant and increase in us, faith, love and hope, 
and the faithful observance of the Church laws will make us good 
and virtuous Christians. 

II. The Church is our mother, and we must obey her as dutiful 
children. Our obedience must be— 

(a) Prompt and conscientious. St. Augustine says: “Without 
the least hesitation let us subject ourselves to the commandments 
established by the great authority of the Church.” He who does 
not obey the Church’s commandments conscientiously and readily 
seeks his salvation in the wrong direction. He deems himself wiser 
than the holy bishops of the early Church. “You know what pre- 
cepts I have given to you by the Lord Jesus. He that despiseth 
these things, despiseth not man, but God, who also hath given his 
holy spirit in us” (I Thess. iv, 10). 

(b) In spirit rather than in letter. An obedience according to 
the letter only would be imitating the Pharisees’. When a com- 
mandment of God would seem to interfere with a precept of the 
Church, fulfil the commandment of God first; if, for instance, 
on your way to Mass on Sunday you come across a man who has 
met with an accident and who needs your help, the Lord’s com- 
mand of Christian charity obliges you to help this man, although 
you may be late for Mass as a consequence. So is a very sick person 
not held by the precept of the Church to fast before receiving Holy 
Communion. 

(c) In letter rather than in spirit would he observe the com- 
mandments of the Church, who is regular in his attendance of 
Holy Mass on Sundays, but who hears Mass with wilful distraction, 
who employs his time while at church in satisfying his curiosity, in 
talking and jesting with others, or even in more scandalous behavior. 
The law of fasting would be observed in letter rather than in spirit 
by one who, though observing the fast days in Lent, would, for 
instance, be intemperate in drink. 

We must, therefore, unite with Holy Mother, the Church, in 
entering into the spirit of her commandments and observe them 
for the honor of God and for the sanctification of souls. 














FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 







































FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


A CHEERFUL DISPOSITION 
“Be not solicitous for your life.”—Matt. vi, 25. 


Theme.—The value of a cheerful disposition; how it should be 

practised in reference— 
(1) To the past. 
(2) To the present. I 
(3) To the future. 

Introduction.—Our Saviour, who certainly did not wish us to be 
careless or frivolous, who so intently desires that we strive with all 
our energy for the kingdom of heaven, bids us in to-day’s Gospel 
to look into the future with a joyful spirit and cheerful disposition. 
He wants us to trust in God, to leave our fate to Him, and care for 
our soul. He demands from us a cheerful spirit of confidence in 
God, a joyful disposition. This disposition can be applied not only 
to things to come but to those of the past and present. 

I. Some people embitter their lives with the thoughts of past 
injuries. They can not forget and let bygones be bygones. For 
instance: 

(a) We have been offended and insulted. Some can not forget 
this, they are always meditating on the wrongs done them, and hence 
can not bear the sight of their offenders. What a torment this is! 
He who has a cheerful disposition, on the contrary, forgets the in- 
sult, and forgives it, according to the will of our Saviour. And once 
forgiven it will soon be forgotten. The insult is blotted out, the 
burden is taken away! 

(b) We have suffered serious loss. The melancholy person broods 
over it, though in this way he can not regain what he has lost. He 
who has a cheerful spirit remembers that this life is bound to bring 
losses and disappointments and death. He offers to God the loss of 
money, of a dear relative, etc., and accepts in cheerful obedience 
God’s dispositions. 

(c) Happiness forfeited by sin. There are others who can not 
reconcile themselves to suffering brought on by their own fault 
and by a sinful life. Spendthrifts, for instance, who are reduced to 
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poverty by their reckless living. Such people should turn their 
thoughts to God, accept their misfortune as a just punishment, and 
recognize in their condition an opportunity to do penance for their 
sins. In this spirit they will easily be able to bear their burden 
with a cheerful heart. 

(d) Some men fail in their undertakings in spite of their careful 
efforts. They are discouraged and disheartened. This is indeed 
a great misfortune, but it is not improved by any amount of brooding 
and discontent. Only one thing avails, and that is confidence in 
God. Accept the inevitable. Try to forget: try again. God will 
help. 

II. There are many always dissatisfied, always complaining, 
often without reason. When their real cares and sufferings come, 
they break down. Those of a cheerful disposition do not make 
idle cares for themselves, and real trials they bear with confidence 
in God; this lightens their burdens. 

They console themselves by saying: “Our Saviour who was in- 
nocent suffered far more than I who am a sinner.” This life on 
earth is a life of suffering. 

(a) Many melancholic persons, who like to look at the dark side 
of things, always complain about hard times, about the degeneration 
of mankind, and they are fond of praising the past. I would 
advise them: “Read the history and you will find that formerly the 
times were no better and perhaps worse.” We are apt to retain the 
pleasant impressions of days gone by, and to forget the evils attend- 
ing them. 

(b) The work is hard; the weather is adverse; things do not 
come our way. Does the dissatisfied person make conditions any 
better by complaining and growling? He who has a cheerful dis- 
position reassures himself that better times are coming; sunshine 
follows rain; what can not be done to-day may be accomplished to- 
morrow. God’s holy Will be done, God will help. 

III. The Lord desired to deliver us from the cares of the future. 
“Consider the bird of the air,” etc. “Give us this day,” etc. “Thy 
will be done,” etc. 


We must provide, but not with undue concern. Our Lord wants 
us to use reasonable efforts in safeguarding our existence. He 
warns us of the dangers to our souls caused by neglect of spiritual 
things in the undue care for the temporal. 

Conclusion.—‘“‘A glad heart maketh a cheerful countenance: but 
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by grief of mind the spirit is cast down” (Prov. xv, 13). “A joyful 
mind maketh age flourishing: a sorrowful spirit drieth up the 
bones” (Prov. xvii, 22). 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
MoTHERLY LOVE 


‘When he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold a dead man was carried 
out, the only son of his mother.”—Luke vii, 12. 


Theme.—The sublimity of motherly love found 
(1) In its devotion and unselfishness. 
(2) In its intensity and vigor. 
(3) In its perseverance. 


Introduction.—Of the persons that surrounded the bier of the 
young man of Naim the one that claims our attention next to our 
divine Saviour is the youth’s mother. In her we see the distressed 
and sorrowing, and again the rejoicing mother. Taking her for 
our example let us contemplate the sublimity of mother’s love. 

I. Abundant is the love of a mother for her child. In tender 
love she watches over his every step, provides for his every want, 
would sacrifice her own life to save his. The mother of the son 
of Naim was certainly no exception. Her love was devoted and 
unselfish, as that of other mothers. 

(a) A mother delights in the beauty of her child, in his sweet 
smile, in his resemblance to his father, or to herself. But she loves 
the child no less if he is not pretty, if he is sickly or deformed. Such 
an unfortunate child receives if possible even more love from his 
mother. Her love is not conditioned by beauty; or pleasing ap- 
pearance; it is pure. She is ready to make great sacrifices for her 
love. 

(b) A mother’s love works in secret, without regard for praise, 
reward or gain. She gives without expecting anything in return. 
How much gratitude does not such love deserve! 

(c) The true love Of a mother is a spiritual love. The mother 
knows that the child is a gift from heaven. When she watches she 
knows that God watches with her. By prayer she leads the guardian 
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angel to the bed of her child. If the child does wrong she 
threatens him with the displeasure of almighty God. She teaches 
the child early to fold his hands and to pray. A mother’s love is 
pure, it is not earthly but heavenly. Oh, the pity for both if a 
mother is not religious! Our deep-seated religious sentiments are a 
gift from our pious mothers. If a youth or a maiden for the love 
of God takes up the religious state the resolution has been inspired 
by a pious mother’s love. 

II. A mother’s love never loses courage; she will venture any- 
thing for the sake of her child. This shows the intensity and vigor 
of motherly love and it is also in this that its sublimity consists. This 
intensity and vigor manifested. 

(a) In poverty and affliction. A child is not starved or frozen 
unless the mother starves or freezes herself. It is a little short of 
wonderful how some poor mothers manage to clothe and support 
their children. The mother’s love knows no limitation, is this the fact 
also of the gratitude of children? 

(b) In sickness and suffering. The mother is the best nurse, 
and often the best physician for her children. To her the child 
hastens when in pain. When everyone else deserts the sick chamber 
the mother stays. A good daughter does much for her sick parents, 
and a dutiful wife much for her husband; but a mother’s care for her 
child can not be equaled. The poor widow of Naim, like a true 
mother, had clung to the bedside of her sick and dying son. Mary, 
so modest and retiring at other times, courageously and steadfastly 
braved a hostile multitude to be with her Son to the bitter end. 

(c) When straying from the path of virtue. Sometimes sons 
and daughters are led into dangerous paths. The father by warn- 
ing and punishing may often cause the erring to repent. But a 
mother has much more influence, she will often be successful where 
the father’s efforts are futile. She detects with a sharp eye the be- 
ginning of harm. She reaches the heart of the son or daughter, 
when appeals to reason are of no avail. Example: The remarkable 
conversion of Augustine by his mother St. Monica. The health of 
the body, the virtue of the soul, both are due in a great measure to a 
mother’s love. 

III. No less beautiful qualities of mother love are its persever- 
ance and loyalty. 

(a) She prays for the child while alive. But she prays not only, 
she teaches to pray. When the child rises, retires, goes to church, 
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the good and pious mother reminds him of his duty to pray. Who, 
my friend, has taught you to pray, who has made the sign of the 
Cross over you? Your mother, surely! If the son or daughter 
leave the parental house, the mother calls to them: “Have God in 
mind and pray.” And this admonition is not easily forgotten. If 
only the mother is pious a household will be religious even if the 
father be irreligious. It is said a household, even if the father turns 
out bad, is not broken up if the mother faithfully fulfils her duties. 
The children of a good, pious mother are seldom lost. Therefore, 
mothers, pray for your children! 

(b) She prays in the hour of death. When the mother dies she 
gives with a dying voice a last blessing to the children she leaves. 
She gives last admonitions which remain in the children’s memory 
and often preserve them from sin. And when the mother is re- 
ceived into heaven—and there is a place reserved for every good and 
virtuous mother, she implores God to bestow grace and blessing 
upon her children. 

(c) She prays after death. If a child dies before the mother, 
she prays so much more fervently for the poor soul of the child, 
and as Jesus heard the prayerful sigh of the sad mother at Naim, 
and saved her son, so will God hear the prayer of a mother for her 
departed children. The love of a mother, therefore, knows no 
limitation, it lasts beyond the grave, beyond death! 

Conclusion—Mothers, do not neglect prayer in your home; 
bring up your children in the fear of God, so that they may be 
joined to you in the eternal home. And you, children, be grateful 
_to your mother for her pure, strong, and blissful love, and repay 

her for her years of anxiety for you with filial obedience and affec- 
tion. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Keep Hoty THE SABBATH 


“Ts it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?”—Luke xiv, 3. 


Theme.—Is there any work that a Christian may perform on the 
Sabbath day, and what is it? To answer this question let us con- 
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sider the purposes of the Sabbath. The Sabbath, or Sunday, is the 
appointed day, on which we are required 
(1) To serve God and pray to Him in a special manner. 
(2) To elevate ourselves from the temporal to the spiritual. 
(3) To rest from work. 

Introduction.—It would be demanding the impossible to forbid all 
manual occupations on Sundays. Such a commandment could not 
be enforced. There must be, therefore, certain principles governing 
the distinction between work that is forbidden and work that is 
allowed on Sundays. And these principles are determined by the 
necessity of labor and by the spirit in which it is performed. Above 
all the purposes of the Sabbath, which we shall now contemplate, 
must not be forgotten. 

I. On Sundays and holidays of obligation we must especially 
serve God, and attend services in church. 

(a) We must, therefore, not do anything that would keep us 
from the services in church, or that would disturb them. 

(b) Necessity excuses from commandments. We may prepare 
food, also medicines for the sick; in a case of fire we may help to 
extinguish the flames ;.if a storm comes up, threatening destruction, 
the farmer may work to secure the harvest, etc. 

II. Excluding necessity we must on Sundays not work for 
temporal gain. The day should be devoted chiefly to the care of 
our eternal salvation. Cornelius: “Hear ye, Christians! Seek not 
your gain in the violation of Sunday and holidays of obligation by 
working. If God in the Old Testament promised those who kept 
the Sabbath year food for three years, He will provide as well for 
Christians who on Sundays refrain from work.” 

(a) Where work is absolutely necessary and can not be post- 
poned we may work even for gain. So the physician is allowed tv 
practise his profession on Sundays. So, for instance, the labors of 
railroad employees, of pilots, of servants, of policemen, firemen and 
others, are necessary and, therefore, allowed, but they will not ex- 
cuse from attending Mass when it can be heard with some sacrifice. 

III. We should rest. Rest, you, that work throughout the 
week! Our rest can not be absolute, some home labors are even 
to be done on Sundays. Household duties must be performed, meals 
prepared. All that is allowed. So are permissible also the study 
of books, writing of all kinds, the playing of musical instruments. 
The principle is that only servile works are forbidden on Sundays 
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and holidays of obligation, meaning manual labor performed for 
gain, and we have seen that for reasonable cause exceptions can be 
made. Permissible are also harmless games indulged in for recrea- 
tion, and not interfering with the peace of the Sabbath. Boisterous 
amusements, dances, excesses in drink, gambling for money, and all 
entertainments that endanger good morals and religion are for- 
bidden. ‘‘Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” 








































AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 





Il. Fifty-four Sermons on the Commandments* 
XLIII. MORALITY AND RELIGION 


BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Other foundation no man can lay but that which is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus.”—I Cor. iii, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The law of God is the foundation of all virtue. The attempt 
of the wicked to drive out God, Church and supernatural morality. The 
success of the wicked. 

II. History clearly proves that religion has ever been the basis of 
civilization and morality. 

III. Christianity has set before the world the highest moral ideal— 
supplying motives, giving examples, preaching eternal truths within the 
scope of all men, solidifying all by the necessary authority. 

IV. Religion has unified all the diverse elements of life. Utility not 
a sufficient motive for virtue; it is too low as a standard, too uncertain, 
too selfish, too brutalizing. 

Answer to the objection that some of the noblest men have been 
without religion. 

VI. Reason teaches that religion is the only secure basis of morality. 
It teaches our relations and hence our duties to God, to our neighbor, to 
ourselves. Religion supplies the sanction necessary for morality. 


I. We shall consider to-day that dogmatic religion, of which the 
Catholic Church is the chief and the only complete expression, is 
the necessary basis of all morality. The eternal law of God, as 
manifested by revelation, as witnessed by our conscience, as taught 
by the Catholic Church, is the foundation not only of the sublime 
virtues of the religious state, but of those more homely and human 
virtues which help us in the ordinary relations of life, and which are 
necessary for the well-being of the family, of the state, of human 
society. 

There are many men throughout the world intently engaged in 
destroying the work of God and forwarding the reign of evil. 
Their hatred of the Catholic Church has extended till it embraces 
all Christianity and all forms of religion. They are seeking to 





*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first part of this series, Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed, appeared in our 
previous volume. 
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uproot all spirituality, and as for such parts of the moral law as 
they know to be necessary for men, they are endeavoring to find a 
new foundation for them apart from God and His law. Their idea 
is that morality is separable from religion, and that the training 
of the intellect by science, and of the imagination by art, will suffice 
to curb all the evil impulses of human nature, and promote virtue, 
happiness, and prosperity. Utility instead of divine love, temporal 
considerations instead of the eternal and supernatural, will, it is 
thought, make men gentle and strong, self-restrained and benevo- 
lent. They propose founding a new code better than the Ten Com- 
mandments, disregarding the commands of the Church, dispensing 
with the higher virtues of faith, and hope, and charity, and the 
evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity and obedience, not requir- 
ing the example of Jesus Christ and the saints, not asking the aid 
of divine grace in founding and maintaining it. They look forward 
to a splendid epoch of human perfection, when God shall be de- 
throned, and man be lord of all, emancipated from divine faith 
which they call superstition, and divine law which they call tyranny. 
They would like to preserve that moral order which is the fruit of 
Christianity, and yet they would cut down the tree which alone 
bears that fruit. They have risen to a certain height of civilization 
and morality by means of religion, and they wish to cast down the 
ladder by which they have mounted. They take out the keystone 
and expect the arch to stand, firmer than ever. They affect to 
believe that man can observe his duties toward himself and his 
fellowmen without doing, or even knowing, the duties which he 
owes to God. 

The efforts of God’s enemies meet with a certain amount of suc- 
cess. In many countries they have introduced a secular, godless 
education for children, which is rearing a generation almost devoid 
of the religious sense. The exercise of religion has been restrained, 
schools have been closed, the education of the clergy has been 
stopped and the students sent into barracks as soldiers; priests and 
bishops have been prosecuted, fined, imprisoned, exiled, besides 
being watched and annoyed in many petty ways. Churches have 
been destroyed or devoted to profane uses, the religious orders, 
with their numerous works of benevolence, rescue, education, ex- 
ample, organization; have been suppressed in one country after 
another. God allows His foes to work their will on His Church 
as upon His Son in the Passion. Religion suffers, the Church is 
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humbled, and she is robbed of many of her children. Some are 
discouraged, some are alienated, good is prevented, souls are being 
destroyed. One thing the enemies of religion will never succeed in 
doing: they will never build up again the edifice of human life, and 
morality, and well-being, on any other foundation than the one laid 
by religion, 7. ¢., on Christ Jesus. | 

II. When we look back on the past history of mankind, we 
observe that religion has always been the basis and the support of 
civilization and of morality. A great writer of the last century 
has said that a religion, even a false one, is the best guarantee of 
virtue (Montesquieu). A false religion is one that is incomplete, 
it may contain positive and destructive falsity, but it contains some 
of the elements of true religion; and so efficacious are these that 
even their fragments help to make men virtuous. The heathen 
recognized spontaneously that religion gave an authority to laws, 
and so a permanence to social institutions, which nothing else could 
give. They founded their cities in religion, they placed their 
legislation under its protection. Patriotism was inspired less by 
the beauty of the city and its being the capital or the birthplace 
than by the religious sanctity that enshrouded it. Morality indeed, 
as we understand it, was unknown to them; it was not an offshoot 
of pagan religion, but the teaching of certain philosophical schools ; 
still, the ancients knew that nothing bound the conscience and mind 
of men more surely than religion. 

The moral system in the modern world is the creation of the 
Christian religion. The will of God, the example of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the hope of future happiness, have furnished the 
ultimate reasons for leading a good life. The characters that have 
most won men’s respect, that have influenced the world most 
deeply, have been those formed under the influence of religion. 
Respect for authority and the permanence of political institutions 
depended less on their material force than on the fact that they 
were representative of divine authority. Civil laws had a binding 
force stronger than the penalties surrounding them because they 
were accepted as the promulgation of the laws of God. The 
religious spirit gave birth also to chivalry, courtesy, benevolence, 
honesty, patience, loyalty, courage, disinterestedness, the sense of 
human brotherhood, the love of liberty. In fact, what we mean by 
morality, 7. e., the principles of a noble and beautiful life, were the 
outcome of Christian doctrines about God, the human soul, the fall 
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and Redemption, the person of Jesus Christ, the dignity of His 
Blessed Mother, free-will and responsibility, sin, and heaven and 
hell. 

The triumphant power of these religious doctrines is to be read 
in every page of the history of Christendom. Among the nations 
of the old pagan times, among unchristian or uncatholic people, 
there are some individuals who stand out as examples of heroism 
and their names are held in everlasting honor. But that which is 
exceptional elsewhere is of daily occurrence in that religion 
which is the perfection of Christianity. There we have the 
heroic constancy of tens of thousands of martyrs of every 
race and condition of life, of every age and sex. There we 
find the marvelous lives of Apostles, confessors, and virgins. 
There is a superabundance of benevolence overflowing on 
every side, and providing remedies for every ill, and comfort 
for every sorrow among mankind. There is that self-abne- 
gation which leads, not merely one, like Sakya-Mani, the light 
of Asia, to make a great renunciation for the sake of mankind, but 
which leads thousands every year to abandon home and family, 
possessions and pleasures, as dear to them as to the great Indian 
prince, in order to make themselves the unpaid servants of God’s 
children, God’s poor, and God’s afflicted ones. And there are the 
countless multitudes of nameless ones who, in lowly homes, or 
laboring in shops and fields, practise the most difficult virtues. So 
common have these beautiful lives become that many look on 
them as being the ordinary product of human nature, instead of 
being, as they are, the creation of supernatural grace working 
through faith in supernatural truths. It is not too much to say 
that all there is among men at this day of high principle, sense of 
duty, and generosity, is due either to the direct or the indirect 
influence of Christian dogma. 

The severity of the struggle against immorality and the power 
of religion are shown by what we read in history about the violent 
passions, the outbreaks of horrible crime, and the deep corruption 
which have prevailed at various times and places during the reign 
of Christianity. This shows us how deep-seated and how universal 
is the source of profligacy in fallen man, it shows us the raw sub- 
stance out of which Christianity has molded its saints and heroes, 
and assures us that here will always exist both the material for 
new conquests and the power of carrying them through. 
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III. It will hardly be denied by any one that a high moral ideal, 
so far as it has existed, has been the work of Christianity. It is 
generally supposed that if you stop up the source, the streams will 
be dried up which take their origin from it. The anti-Christian 
moralists of the present propose to do this, and they expect, or 
profess to expect, that the stream of pure morality will be fuller 
and brighter than ever. If the influence of Christian doctrine and 
the life of Our Lord be removed, those who know the degraded 
state to which men have fallen in past times when unrestrained by 
religion, can well prognosticate the disorder, the crime, and the 
general cataclysm which will follow. Without their foundation, the 
present system of morality, the present motives to a good life, must 
all collapse, and there is nothing to take their place. 

Supernatural revelation alone is capable of impressing men with 
ideas great enough, deep enough, broad enough, strong enough to 
lead them to accept and to carry out a difficult system of morality. 

1. The passions of men are fearfully strong; their selfishness is 
all-engrossing, their interests are present and absorbing, and take 
very many forms. The influence of others for evil is very strong, 
too; one can corrupt many; and if one is exposed to contagion 
among a large number of the corrupt, it requires an immense force 
to enable him to resist. The very highest and strongest motives 
are needed. Christianity provides them by telling us of God, the 
all-powerful, who has made the moral laws. It can prove to us 
that all interests here are small, by contrasting them with the 
infinite and eternal interests of life in heaven or an unending 
death in hell. If the example of our companions is strong for evil, 
Christianity points to the example of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
invisible indeed to our mortal eyes, but actually living and actually 
present among us, and in some sort visible to the eye of faith. 

2. If mankind is required to be thoroughly and consistently 
good, a motive is required that will penetrate beneath the surface 
of life. And it is not every motive, however strong it be, that will 
do this. The ordinary laws that prevail among men do not pretend 
to mold more than their exterior conduct, and they seldom succeed 
in doing more. Human systems of law or morality can not enter 
into sufficient detail to meet all the small particulars of life. There 
are duties in the domestic circle, duties of kindness, patience, good- 
temper; there are duties in commercial life, duties of industry, and 
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fairness, and generosity; above all there are internal duties of 
thought, the violation of which can not fall under the cognizance 
of public laws to be reprobated or punished. But Christianity 
teaches us that internal virtue is even more important than external ; 
that to purify the outside of the cup or platter and leave the inside 
foul is abominable hypocrisy; that God sees the motives of the 
heart and judges us according to them, and not according to what 
is visible to men. 

3. Further, religion furnishes a broad and permanent basis for 
virtue, which is suitable to all times, and places, and diversities of 
race and cultivation. Its truths are sufficiently within the intelli- 
gence of all men, its interests concern all alike, its revelation is 
fixed. On the other hand, among men fashions and customs are in 
a continual state of flux. The temporal interests of each are, or 
seem to be, in conflict with the interests of others. The natural 
tendencies of nations to certain virtues or to certain vices vary with 
climate, and epoch, and mode of living. Laws of all kinds vary. 
Even where principles are the same, there is a difference in the way 
of applying them. 

4. An authority also is required to give weight to a system that 
is to regulate the lives of all; and outside of religion, outside the 
authority of God and those whom He has delegated, no such 
authority has ever, or can be ever, recognized. Will the universe 
of men ever allow some one other man to impose his will upon 
them? A few haye done so to some small extent by virtue of 
irresistible force of mind or of arms; but, after all, how small the 
circle and short the duration of their authority compared with the 
greatness of the world! When, in former times, kings or parlia- 
ments went beyond their proper functions of statecraft, and inter- 
fered with the private life of their subjects, their edicts were con- 
sidered tyrannical and always fell quickly into contempt. Still less 
is it likely that mankind would accept a whole system of living on 
the authority of some infidel scribblers and lecturers who have no 
reputation except among a handful of others like themselves. God 
may indeed be set aside, neglected, disobeyed, but certainly mankind 
will never allow one of themselves to usurp His place; they may 
resist the authority of God, but they will never admit the supreme 
authority of any one less than Him. 

IV. For any great code of laws, for any great movement among 
men, there must be some great idea, some principle, to give it 
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unity, to direct its details, to express its character, like the theme 
that runs through a musical composition of many parts. The re- 
ligious idea is such a theme, and it has been found capable of 
organizing all the various movements, duties, and aspirations of 
human life. What do the enemies of the Christian faith propose as 
a substitute? The chief thing mentioned is utility. Actions are to 
be adjudged good or bad according as they are in the long run 
useful or prejudicial to mankind in their temporal interests. It is 
thought that this will be a sufficient guide for men in public and 
private life, and down to the smallest details. It is thought that 
enlightenment will enable them to judge accurately what is useful 
or not, and that general progress will make them choose that which 
is more useful rather than less, useful to the race rather than to 
the individual. Surely nothing so unreasonable was ever proposed 
by man, no expectation was ever so foolish. A few brief con- 
siderations will be sufficient to prove this. 

1. How low a motive of action is the mere usefulness of our 
acts compared with the thought of promoting God’s glory! Few 
motives could be more mean or sordid. Even the thought of earthly 
glory and honor, insufficient as this may be, is more noble than is 
utility. This is a degradation of the idea which all men have of 
goodness. All have recognized that there is something admirable 
about certain acts or virtues in themselves, quite independently of 
the payment earned or their practical results. To make a pair of 
boots for sale is a most useful and necessary act; to risk your life 
and use it in trying to save another man’s is certainly not a useful 
act. How degraded a system must it be which would make this to 
be an act of less merit than making boots or slaughtering an ox for 
food. 

2. It may indeed be said that every good thing or act is useful, 
and that what is really useful in the highest sense is also good. 
But if you determine goodness by inquiring if a thing be useful, 
you are reversing the order of things. The qualities are different 
though found conjoined. There is an intrinsic goodness in certain 
acts which does not depend on their usefulness. So far as they are 
useful they are so because they are good. 

3. The degree of usefulness in a thing is often very problematical, 
and so remote that it can not be discovered till long afterward. An 
action that is really good will often at the moment appear useless; 
and a bad action is generally cloaked by an appearance of imme- 
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diate usefulness. So that this test is frequently misleading. If 
men wish to elect always the most useful course, the only safe 
method is to choose that which is good in itself. A great deal of 
the most infamous legislation, most of the misgovernment of the 
world, has resulted from a mistaken notion of utility. If men 
could see into the future, and if they were infallible in their judg- 
ments, this test of actions might be applied with some success; but 
as things are, men are sure to sacrifice that which is really good, 
and useful in the long run, for some superficial appearance of pres- 
ent utility. 

4. Utility may be explained in a higher sense or in a lower. 
Those who would make it the motive of human actions and the test 
of their goodness understand by it that which is useful to mankind 
in general, and to the prosperity of the race, and not that which 
is useful only to the individual at present, as crime generally is. 
But to aim at utility of that kind involves the extreme of self- 
sacrifice. And what motive is proposed to move men to that preter- 
natural virtue? It is not in accordance with the instincts of the 
ordinary man. Will he take up this new line of conduct merely 
because a few others are impressed with the grandeur of the 
idea of some transcendent utility? The majority will say, “What 
has humanity done for me that I should sacrifice myself for a 
humanity unknown to me?” Some few may devote themselves 
without remuneration to the service of others; but how few they 
are outside the pall of the Catholic Church! She alone has 
the secret of this heroic abnegation, and that secret is not earthly 
utility, but the love of God. We may be almost entirely certain, 
therefore, that utility, as understood by men generally, will mean 
their own private and immediate interests. They will learn 
from these doctrines that selfishness is the first and only law of 
life and goodness. Their axiom of conduct will be, “Get all you 
can, and never mind the means.” They will become convinced in 
practise that the general utility of all is best served by each man 
seeking solely his own utility. This is actually the teaching of 
political economists, who naturally have to take a more practical 
and workable view than the abstract moralists. They have not 
hesitated to say that the condition of a nation’s progress is the 
selfishness of all, “enlightened selfishness” they call it, but that 
makes it little better. The idea of utility instead of being the 
foundation of a new moral code, would only turn out to be the 
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destruction of whatever little of morality and goodness still sur- 
vive in the world. 

V. It is necessary to advert to those instances, occasionally al- 
leged, of men who have led decent or even good lives, and yet 
who have acknowledged no supernatural moral law, or perhaps 
not even a god. And indeed there have been some, whose lives, as 
far as we can see, are a reproach to very many Christians. . And it 
is said that these are examples of what natural good principle and 
training will achieve among men when religion is destroyed. We 
may reply: 

1. That these examples are exceedingly few and not at present 
sufficiently numerous to establish the rule. 

2. Their case is like that of certain men exceptionally talented, 
who without any regular instruction have become astronomers or 
artists. We can not from such instances conclude that regular 
instruction in the arts or sciences is unnecessary, or prejudicial 
to proficiency in them. 

3. These men have not been free from the indirect influences of 
religion. An early religious education or high example have in- 
fluenced them, and they have accepted the Christian morality for 
its beauty or excellence, although rejecting the doctrinal basis of 
it. The leaven has acted on them, although secretly. 

4. A good life of the kind named often leads a man at the end of 
his days to accept Christianity; evidently grace has been working 
in him all through, but the final call has been delayed to the eleventh 
hour. 

5. The case of a few naturally good, though irreligious, men is 
no criterion as to the probable conduct of an entire generation or 
country without religion. The argument does not extend from them 
to those others who are not under the influence of early religious 
associations, who are not restrained by philosophy, refinement, sense 
of honor and propriety. The infidel multitude are more likely to 
take the view of that man who, having been .restrained by his 
scientific pursuits and early memories from sinful grossness of life, 
said in his last days that he was sorry he had taken the trouble to 
restrain himself and lead a moral life, when he did not acknowledge 
the religious need of it. 

VI. Unprejudiced consideration should suffice to prove to all 
that religion is the necessary and only basis of a real and consistent 
moral life. Our duties to our Maker are the first, and from those 
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are derived all the duties we owe to society and ourselves. The 
superstructure depends on the foundation. In general it is most 
true that a man can not be a good member of his family or his 
country unless he is a good member of the kingdom of God. Not 
only is religion the basis of morality, but the one, true, perfect 
form of religion is the only source for that renewal of virtue which 
is so much required at the present day. In undeveloped stages of 
civilization it has been possible for incipient forms of religion to 
supply sufficient light and guidance for some sort of moral life; but 
an age enlightened, free, and progressive, needs more perfect in- 
struments to meet its requirements. There must be a logical and 
firm basis for a system of living, and its laws must be well defined, 
just, and reasonable; otherwise the increased powers of mankind 
will only lead them more rapidly to social dissolution and the eternal 
loss of their souls. There can be no stability, no sacredness in any 
system of life, unless it is reared upon some sacred and unquestion- 
able principle. A great preacher of the last generation said: “There 
can be no society without laws, no laws without morality, no 
morality without religion” (Mgr. Fray), and it may be added, 
no religion without supernatural doctrines. This is only another 
expression of the truth contained in our text: “Other foundation 
can no man lay but that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus” 
(I Cor. iii, 11). 
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XLIV. THE DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN: ITS 
SANCTIFICATION 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“This is the will of God, your sanctification.”—I Thess. iv, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Christian religion more than a mere philosophy—it excels 
all philosophies, not only in the sublimity of its teaching, but tn this that 
it is practical; it shows how to be virtuous. Astonishment of heathen 
world at sublime virtue of Christians. Examples of these virtues. Chris- 
tianity does the same work still. The secret of all this—love of a Person— 
viz., of Jesus Christ. Proof of this seen in the history of the Church and 
the lives of saints and holy people, and even ordinary Christians. Hence 
we see that the sanctification of daily life depends on this love of Jesus 
Christ. We must bring Him before us by faith. Bright example of this 
in St. Agnes, as represented to us in the office for St. Agnes’ day.' This 
picture of the Christian type no fancy but a fact. It is nothing less than 
this that we must aim at, sinners as well as saints. 

Religious exercises that will sanctify our lives, if based upon the love 
of Jesus Christ: 

On waking. 

II. Morning prayers. 

III. A glance at the possible dangers and the duties of the day; 
remembrance that life is a warfare. 
6 wai During the day—in work or recreation—the remembrance of 

od. 

V. Intercourse with others—the law of charity. 

VI. Duties of our state of life. 

VII. General rule to use the things of time for our eternal salvation. 

VIII. Pious reading—the manner of it; its high importance. 

IX. The end of the day—prayer and self-examination, and contri- 
tion for sin. 

X. Intercession of the Blessed Virgin, the angels and saints. 

Conclusion. 


The Christian, Catholic religion, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, 
is more than merely a beautiful and profound philosophy: or rather, 
we may say that because it is more than a philosophy, it is, of all 
philosophies that the world has ever known, at once the most sub- 
lime and the only truly satisfying philosophy of human life. 

The old philosophies taught some intellectual truth about man, 
and about God—and, indeed, a surprising amount of such truth: 
surprising, that is, if we put aside the fact that the best heathen 
philosophy, such as that of Plato and Aristotle, was a providential 
preparation for the Gospel that followed it, and completed, by super- 
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natural revelation, those teachings of reason rightly exercised which 
we may term the natural revelation of God to men. 

And the great difference between Christianity and even the best 
system of mere philosophy consists in this—that Christianity is 
eminently practical. The philosophers could tell men very largely 
what they ought to do—could lay down the ethical and moral teach- 
ing that conscience makes known to us; but they could not show 
the mass of men how to overcome the passions which hindered them 
from following out that law “written in their hearts”; their philos- 
ophy could not supply a principle strong enough to induce self- 
sacrifice and self-conquest. 

This Christianity did; and did effectually ; and at once produced 
the fairest fruits of virtue, so that what to the heathen was heroic 
and exceptional; to be admired and wondered at rather than 
imitated, became the everyday standard of life for thousands in all 
ranks and conditions of life. 

What must have been the astonishment of the heathen world at 
finding in its midst a body of men and women who thought not of 
self; to whom self-denial and sacrifice for others was not only a 
daily duty, but a high privilege; who felt themselves bound to be 
content with their lot, however hard, however obscure; to whom 
ambition seemed unknown—or who, if they had it, made its object— 
its greatly coveted object—nothing else than torment, suffering and 
death for the principle which they held and by which they lived. 
Ambition, avarice, envy, anger, pride, and lust—things which 
heathen philosophy never could banish—were unknown to the faith- 
ful followers of the new religion. Humility, meekness, self-denial, 
charity, purity—those were the fair flowers of virtue, practically 
unknown to the civilization of the ancient world—which flourished 
in the hearts of those of the new faith, and spread their fragrant 
perfume all about. 

This Christianity did; and this, thank God, it does now. Now, 
as then, in the midst of a civilization that daily seems to be going 
back to pagan standards of life, the Christian Catholic religion 
brings forth those same fair flowers and fruits, and spreads the 
fragrance of virtue and of holiness wherever it is found. 

What is the secret of this? What was it that raised the daily 
life of the Christian; living in the midst of heathendom, to a height 
of virtue that astonished those who saw it for the first time; what is 
it that now, thank God, in the lives of Catholic priests and re- 
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ligious, and in the humble, devout lives of thousands of the faith- 
ful, rich and poor, high and low, produces virtue that strikes the 
modern world with astonishment whenever it is looked upon? 

Brethren, it is not a mere philosophy of life; it is not a mere 
abstract principle, however lofty; it is love—passionate affection 
and love for a Person; for a living Person, who by what He is, 
draws irresistibly to Himself the hearts of all who look to Him; 
fills them with His spirit, makes His ideals their own, plants deep 
down in their hearts the desire to be like Him. 

Jesus Christ is that Person: love for Jesus Christ is the secret 
of the virtues of His true followers. 

You see, then, dearest brethren, what is the secret of the daily 
life of the true Christian and of its sanctification—it is the love of 
Jesus. Nothing will take its place. We may lay down rules, and 
principles; we may even accept and approve the sublime moral 
teaching of the Gospels; but we shall never get beyond a mere 
approval—we shall never carry out in our lives that sublime teach- 
ing, if we have not the love of Jesus in our hearts. The world 
with its allurements; the flesh with its strong passions; the devil 
with his craft, will surely draw us from the path of virtue if we 
love not Jesus Christ. Abstract principles will not do; we need an 
all-conquering motive in our wills if we are to brave the difficulties 
involved in leading a true Christian life; in overcoming our natural 
inclinations to evil, in fighting the constant battle with self that a 
Christian life means. 

All the history of God’s Church proves this. What else but the 
personal love of Jesus has been the strength of the martyrs in 
every age? What but the love of Jesus has raised the confessors 
and virgins of the Church to such heights of virtue; what else but 
the love of Jesus is the force that keeps our poor Catholic people 
pure and hely and undefiled, humble and contented and cheerful in 
the midst of a world that has nothing for them but poverty and 
contempt, and yet tempts them with gross pleasures or the chance 
of worldly betterment if they will but forsake their faith. What 
is it else but the love of Jesus that makes our rich ones strip them- 
selves of their wealth—that sends noble ladies to live in our slums 
and devote their lives to God’s poor? It is the love of Jesus, 
personal love for Him, affectionate attachment to Him as the real, 
present, living Lord that He is, which has done all this. 

And, I repeat, dear brethren, no one will be able to live the 
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Christian life, no one will be able to sanctify his daily life if he 
love not Jesus Christ; if Jesus be not to him a living, present 
Friend and Teacher. 

This, indeed, is the office of faith: to bring before us, and to keep 
before us Him whom, seeing not, we believe—piercing through the 
veil with the constant glance of the spiritual eye of faith, How 
great that faith has been in some we know; and from them we 
learn how great it may be in us, if we but cultivate that great gift 
of divine faith that.God has given us in our baptism when first 
He made us members of the mystic body of His only begotten 
Son. 

This type of the true Christian, by intense faith living in the 
very presence of the well beloved Lord and Master, is beautifully 
set before us in the office of the virgin-martyr St. Agnes, who at 
such a tender age shed her blood joyfully for her Divine Spouse. 
He was ever before her; more real to her than any of those about 
her; she was espoused in chaste espousals to her Divine Lover, to 
whom alone all the strong affection of her pure heart was given. 

“Depart from me, O food of death,” she cries to the human 
lover who would seek her hand, “depart from me, for I am already 
promised to Another who loves me. He hath girded my hand and 
neck with precious gems, and hath set in my ears rings of peerless 
pearls; He hath pledged me with the ring of betrothal, and hath 
adorned me with priceless jewels. With Him alone I keep faith; 
to Him with all devotion I give myself; to Him am I espoused to 
whom the angels minister, whose loveliness the sun and moon 
admire.” 

This is no picture of poetic fancy, dear brethren; it is sober 
fact. It is the wish of our dear Lord that all should love Him 
thus; with deepest, tenderest affection; with love stronger than 
death. Was it not for this He asked, when He revealed the secrets 
of His Sacred Heart to that other spouse of His, the blessed 
Margaret Mary? We must not be content to creep low upon the 
ground; to put Our Lord far away from us; we must not think of 
Him as far away; for in Him we live and move and are; and does 
He not come to us Himself, in the true reality of His flesh and 
blood, soul and divinity, to us Christians—Jesus Christ entire, His 
living Self, in the Blessed Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist? 

Brethren, I have spoken at length upon this love of Jesus; for 
it is the very foundation of the Christian’s daily life, and of its 
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sanctification. And say not, “I am a sinner; I am unworthy to 
love Our Lord like that.” Only be sorry for your sins; or, I 
would rather say, look upon the face of Jesus your Saviour, and 
you will be, you must be sorry for your sins; and then He will 
press you in loving embraces to His breast, and, like the once sin- 
ful Magdalene, who became one of the favorites of Jesus, you will 
be forgiven all, because you have loved Him much. 

And now, dear brethren, having laid down the foundation for the 
true sanctification of our daily lives, let us briefly go through certain 
elementary religious practises that will aid us in keeping close to 
Jesus, and having His blessed image ever before us. Remember 
always, that these practises are to lead you to that: they must be 
undertaken in the spirit of the saints; you must base them on the 
love of Jesus, and then they will react upon the love with which 
you begin and end them, and will be the means of fanning that 
flame of love within you into ardent charity. 

On first waking in the morning, the Christian should at once turn 
his thoughts to God, who is “about our path and about our bed”; 
and to Jesus Christ, our divine lover, for whom and with whom we 
wish to pass the coming day. We should offer to Him all our 
thoughts and words and acts, to be done for His sole honor and 
glory. As we wash and dress, we may recall some scenes of His 
sacred Passion, suggested by the actions we are performing: thus 
we may think of His being clothed with the white robe of mockery 
and shame. Then we shall address ourselves to our morning 
prayers. Brethren, never miss those morning prayers. This day 
we shall have temptations: we shall have good works to perform. 
To overcome these temptations and to perform supernatural good 
works we need God’s constant graces. He has them ready for us— 
waiting to be showered upon us—but He wishes us to ask for them. 
For the love of Jesus let us not miss them by leaving out our morn- 
ing prayers. 

Before we go forth to our daily occupations, we should pause a 
while, and call to mind what we are, what we are here for, what 
this day is given us to do with. We are Christians; we belong to 
the family of God; to the company of the saints; to the fellowship 
of Jesus, who loves us with all His heart. We are here to glorify 
Him, and by so doing, to save our immortal souls; and that is what 
this day is given to us for. 

It is most good and useful also to look forward, and to anticipate 
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any occasion of temptation, and arm ourselves beforehand against 
it by a firm resolution; and also to resolve that day to combat our 
besetting sin. Then, as we go forth, let us go forth as soldiers of 
Jesus; ever watchful, ever ready, strong in His grace to do battle 
against our three great foes, the world, the devil, and the flesh. 
Ah, dear Christian soul, be not lulled to sleep by the fancy that a 
Christian’s life can be anything but a warfare here below. You are 
a member of the Church Militant—you are in the fighting line of 
Christ’s army: go forth, then, day by day, with this conviction. 
Then you will not be surprised, nor dismayed, when you meet 
trouble, and trial, and temptation; you will know that they are but 
the material from which your glorious crown of victory is made. 
Go forth, then, bravely, undauntedly, with Jesus by your side. 

Then, in our work, and in our lawful recreation, we must try to 
keep God ever before us, and the image of our dear Lord always in 
sight. We must do this by what is called “recollection”’—the re- 
membrance of his presence. This habit may be formed by practise; 
by an aspiration to Him when the clock strikes, or when we change 
from one occupation to another. Oh how happy are those souls 
who have made a sanctuary for Jesus in their hearts; and who can 
turn inward to commune with Him in secrecy! 

And in our daily intercourse with others, we must ever carry out 
the second great commandment of the Christian law, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” God first, and others for God’s 
sake. “Oh, my God, teach me to love Thee: teach me to love others 
in and for Thee’”—that should be our constant prayer and desire. 
And, carrying this into effect, we shall not only be giving pleasure 
to the loving heart of Jesus, but our Christian charity, poured out 
upon all around us, will be a very apostolate of love, and will as 
surely lead other souls to Christ as a magnet attracts the particles 
of iron into which it is plunged. 

Then there is our daily work. Brethren, whatever it is, unless 
it is done well, honestly, faithfully, to the very best of our capacity, 
there is something wanting in our lives as Christians. Piety will 
not make up for the neglect of the duties of our state of life: 
indeed, piety that does not make us do those duties well, or, at least 
cause us to strive to do those duties better and better, is no true 
piety at all, but a hollow sham. 

“If you are in an ecstasy,” says a great Catholic mystic, “and a 
poor famished beggar comes to your gate, come out of your ecstasy 
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and get him some soup.” And if you are inclined to stay too long 
in church when service is over, and your hard-working husband is 
waiting for his dinner, shut your prayer-book and put away your 
beads, and go home and prepare it for the love of Jesus Christ. 

In general, my dear brethren, the Christian must possess the 
things of this world as if he possessed them not. They were all 
made to help us to heaven; and we must so use them that they 
shall help us and not hinder us. This is the Christian rule about 
all the things and all the affairs of our earthly life; and it is founded 
on the fact that truly the things of earth are only the shadow, and 
the things of heaven, our true home, where we shall begin our 
real life, are the substance. 

If we are to sanctify our daily lives, we must by no means neglect 
pious reading. By pious reading I do not mean the cursory 
skirmishing of a pious book; nor the rapid perusal of that invaluable 
sort of literature because it suits our tastes. No: that will not pro- 
duce real fruit. Take your book—the New Testament, or St. 
Francis of Sales’ “Devout Life,” or that most excellent treatise 
“The Spiritual Combat,” or the “Imitation of Christ,” and read 
carefully a paragraph, or a few verses. The great object in read- 
ing is that you should gather and grasp the ideas of the writer, 
inspired or otherwise. Having penetrated the meaning of the 
words you have read, turn the book over, and think. Apply to 
yourself what you have just read: ask, have I done this? what has 
this to do with my daily life? Your reading in this way will sug- 
gest acts of praise, or thanksgiving, or humility, or contrition, and 
so on. But always end such reading with a definite resolution as 
to some fault that has been revealed to you, or some virtue in which 
you recognize yourself to be wanting. To sum up, your spiritual 
reading should be prayerful reading. It would not be easy to 
exaggerate the benefit that we should derive from a quarter of an 
hour spent daily in that exercise. The thoughts that we select to 
follow up of those that will be suggested to us by this kind of read- 
ing should be the simple, straightforward and practical thoughts 
that bear on our life and conduct as Christians. The time of 
spiritual reading is not a time for abstract questions or study; it is 
a time when we strive to let the simple truths of the Gospel, those 
sublime eternal verities, sink so deeply into our hearts that they may 
profoundly influence our lives. 

When the day is done, the true Christian will come to the feet 
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of Jesus, to thank Him for the blessings of the day, and to confess 
its faults. This involves the examination of our conscience about 
the doings of the day: about thoughts and words and deeds; about 
spiritual duties, and the duties of one’s state of life. No one need 
be told how important this is: important for self-knowledge; im- 
portant as a general preparation for confession; important as a 
means of obtaining forgiveness then and there for any sins that we 
have fallen into. If there be—God forbid there should be—but if 
there be mortal sin, that sin can be, nay w#ll be, forgiven, if we are 
truly sorry for it, not because we fear hell, but because we love 
God and His goodness; because we love Jesus. If we have had 
the supreme misfortune of falling away from Him, we must quickly 
come back—as quickly as possible; asking His dear Mother to ob- 
tain for us the grace at once to make an act of true contrition. Who 
can dare to go to sleep in mortal sin? 


“Give to repentance thy last conscious breath; 
For more and more this mortal weakness grows 
That pledges thee to take the form of death, 
And sleep a while. What if in dreams the doors 
Of life should shut, and thou return no more?” 


And in our daily thoughts and prayers, dear brethren, we must 
not forget the saints of God who have fought the good fight and 
entered into rest; for they can powerfully aid us by their prayers; 
obtaining for us many graces and blessings which our unworthiness 
might cause God to withhold. Chiefly let us daily address our- 
selves to the most glorious and immaculate Virgin-Mother of God; 
to St. Joseph, her spouse, to our angel guardian and patron saints ; 
and each day we should do well to honor also, and to invoke 
specially, the saint whose festival is that day being kept by holy 
Church. Thus we shall not stand alone, but shall associate our- 
selves, and feel ourselves associated with, the glorious company of 
God’s elect ; and this thought will give us very great moral support 
in all trials and difficulties, and will fill us with the glorious hope of 
one day reaching the goal that they have reached. 

“This is the will of God; your sanctification.” This is the will of 
God, that, living every day as followers of the saints, as true lovers 
of Jesus Christ, we shall pass at length through the dark portals 
of death to the brightness that is beyond them, to receive the em- 
braces of that dear Lord in whom, not seeing Him, we have yet 
believed ; who for all eternity shall delight us with the radiant vision 
of His most gracious countenance. 
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XLV. THE CHIEF GOOD WORKS: ALMS-DEEDS, 
FASTING, PRAYER 


BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D. 


_ “Be converted to me with all your heart, in fasting, and in weeping, and 
in mourning.”—Joel ii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Christian penance fruitful in good works. De- 
nies self to give God His own. Alms-deeds, fasting, and prayer pre- 
eminent among good works. 

(a) Alms, in wide sense, anything given to a poor person out of 
compassion; as a work of penance, something given to relieve the bodily 
needs of one’s neighbor. (b) Obligation of; springs from precept of 
brotherly love; binds especially the rich; urgency and merit of, set forth 
by Tobias; confirmed by Our Lord. (c) Great motive for alms-giving; 
last judgment made to turn on it. 

II. (a) ‘Fasting, nature and fourfold division of. Precept of, in 
substance of divine origin. Fast, in the Old Testament and in the New. 
Lenten fast of apostolic origin. (b) Regulations of, yearly issued; ex- 
emptions from; binds for each day. (c) Fruits of; good for body and 
soul; corporally and spiritually a wholesome discipline. 

III. (a) Prayer, a privilege, a duty, a necessity; no one having use 
of reason can be saved without it. (b) Two forms of, mental and vocal. 
Need of mental prayer; worldliness and sin traceable to neglect of. “Re- 
member thy last end.” (c) Prayer of petition. God gives on condition 
of our asking. Morning and evening prayer. A weapon of defense. 
(d) Prayer must be good to be effectual. Three reasons why we do not 
get what we ask—quia mali, quia mala, quia male. Fourfold quality of 
good prayer—humility, earnestness, confidence, perseverance. 

Conclusion—We must pray always, and faint not. Striking words 
of St. Alphonsus. Wondrous power of prayer exemplified on Calvary. 


Christian penance is not a barren virtue, it is fruitful in good 
works. It involves not merely a change of heart, but a change of 
life and conduct—an earnest, persevering effort to undo the evil 
done. And it looks not only to the future, but to the past; it is an 
expiation as well as a preventive. For sin, besides being an offense 
against God, does Him grievous wrong. It robs Him of the love 
and the service so justly His due, and justice requires that man 
should, as far as in him lies, make good the loss caused to God by 
sin. He does this when he denies himself and gives of his goods to 
God—of the goods of fortune by alms-deeds, of corporal goods by 
fasting, of mental or spiritual goods by prayer. Thus is sin plucked 
up by the roots, the justice of God satisfied, and treasures are laid 
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up in heaven. Alms-deeds, fasting, prayer, these three, therefore, 
hold a pre-eminence among good works, and are known as the three 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. Let us consider each in turn. 

1. An alms, in the widest sense, is anything given to a needy 
person out of compassion. In this sense it comprises the spiritual 
as well as the corporal works of mercy, for man, being made up of 
soul and body, must have the needs of both soul and body supplied. 
But as a work of penance, of reparation for sin, an alms is a some- 
thing given to relieve the bodily or temporal needs of one’s neigh- 
bor; for “he who gives to the poor lends to the Lord.” It is in this 
sense I wish to speak of alms-giving. 

First of all, those who have of this world’s goods more than 
enough to supply their own needs are bound to give alms from time 
to time, as occasion may call for. The obligation springs from the 
divine precept: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Hence 
St. John says: “He that hath the goods of this world, and beholdeth 
his brother in need, and shutteth up the bowels of his compassion 
from him, how doth tie charity of God abide in him?” 

The precept of alms-giving is binding especially upon the 
wealthy, for to whom much is given of him much shall be required. 
But in the case of extreme need, it is binding upon all who have it 
in their power to relieve the need. The words of the elder Tobias 
to his son define very clearly both the urgency and the merit of 
alms-giving. “Give us,” he says, “of thy substance, and turn not 
away thy face from any poor person; for so it shall come to pass 
that the face of the Lord shall not be turned away from thee. Ac- 
cording to thy ability, be merciful. If thou hast much, give 
abundantly ; if little, take care even so to bestow willingly a little. 
Thus shalt thou store up for thyself a good reward against the day 
of thy need. For alms deliver from all sin, and from death, and 
will not suffer the soul to go into darkness.” The truth of these 
last words is strikingly confirmed by our Lord Himself, where He 
speaks of the last judgment. “For I was hungry and you gave me 
to eat, thirsty and you gave me to drink, a stranger and you took 
me in, naked and you clothed me, sick and you visited me, in prison 
and you came to me. . . . Amen, I say to you inasmuch as 
you did it unto one of these my least brethren, you did it unto 
me” (Matt. xxv, 35-40). 

How careful, then, ought we to be to discharge this duty of Chris- 
tian charity toward our neighbor, seeing that upon it will turn the 
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judgment of the just Judge upon the last day! What so great a 
good can you buy with your money, asks a saint, as redemption 
from your sins? The money given in alms for God’s sake delivers 
from sin, and will not suffer the soul to go into darkness. 

2. To fast in general means to abstain. We may distinguish a 
fourfold fast, taking the word in its widest sense, viz., spiritual, 
moral, natural or physical, and ecclesiastical. Spiritual fast is 
abstinence from sin, and is binding upon all men, at all times, and 
in all places. Moral fast is abstinence from excess in meat or drink, 
and is opposed to gluttony and drunkenness. Natural fast is entire 
abstinence from anything in the form of food or drink, and is en- 
joined upon those who receive Holy Communion. Ecclesiastical 
fast is abstinence from food and drink according to the rules of 
quantity and quality laid down by the Church. I shall speak briefly 
of its origin, the manner of its observance, and its fruits. 

The precept of fasting is in substance of divine origin. It existed 
even before the fall of man, not as now to the end that men may 
satisfy for their sins, but to test man’s obedience to God. Had our 
first parents kept the simple fast enjoined upon them in Eden, we 
should not have to keep the much harder fast imposed on us to-day. 
After the fall we find that God time and time again enjoined a fast 
upon men. “Be converted to me with all your heart, in fasting and 
in weeping,” are the words He spoke by the mouth of His prophet 
Joel. Moses fasted forty days in the mount with God, and Elias, in 
like manner, forty days, before he had the wondrous vision on 
Horeb. Daniel fasted; the Ninivites fasted at the preaching of 
Jonas. 

But in the Old Testament fasting, though enjoined by God Him- 
self, was not fixed as to the time and manner of its observance, nor 
was it a general precept as in the New Testament, but given for 
particular persons in special times and circumstances. In the New 
Testament, on the other hand, the precept is general, binding all 
persons upward of twenty-one years of age and less than sixty, 
unless they are lawfully excused, and that, too, on certain specified 
and yearly recurring periods, namely, Lent, Advent, the ember days, 
and certain vigils. 

The Lenten fast is of Apostolic origin, according to the well 
known rule of St. Augustine, that any religious ordinance which 
has existed in the Church Universal at all times and in all places, 
and has not been instituted by a General Council, is to be traced to 
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the Apostles. Hence the Church to-day, as in all past ages, enjoins 
this fast upon the faithful, and that, too, with Apostolic authority, 
and under such solemn sanction as is implied in the words of Our 
Lord to the Apostles, “He who hears you hears me, and he who 
despises you despises me, and he who despises me despises Him 
that sent me.” 

I need not dwell at any length on the manner in which the fast 
is to be kept: this is set forth in the regulations yearly issued in each 
diocese. I will only say that the quantity of food allowed in the 
morning and at the evening repast is not to be gauged with mathe- 
matical exactness. Thus if one should find that one can not do with 
the customary allowance of about two ounces in the morning, one 
can take a little more. It should be borne in mind that, though one 
is exempted from the obligation of fasting because of hard labor or 
feeble health, one is exempted so long as such hard labor or feeble 
health continues, and no longer. In other words, though one should 
be unable to fast every day that fasting is enjoined, one is bound to 
fast the days that one is able. The fast binds for each day sepa- 
rately. And it binds on pain of grievous sin, unless one is lawfully 
excused from fasting or has been dispensed. And the reason that 
excuses One must be proportioned to the gravity of the obligation. 
A slight headache, for instance, would be no sufficient reason, for 
God will not accept a flimsy excuse. 

But if the difficulty of fasting makes us dread it, the manifold 
benefits to be derived from it invite us to practise it. Fasting is 
good for the body as well as for the soul. At the beginning of Lent 
every year the Church prays in the Holy Mass that the fast which 
is ordained for the healing of body and soul may be religiously 
observed. The most eminent physicians regard fasting as whole- 
some in certain ailments, more particularly in the case of impaired 
digestion, for which there is no radical cure except fasting. But it 
is for the healing of the soul especially that the fast is ordered. 
Sooner or later, in any case, the body must die, but the soul is 
immortal. By fasting the anger of God is quickly appeased, as we 
see in the instance of the Ninivites. Fasting satisfies for past sins, 
quells the rebellion of the passions, lifts up the mind above things 
gross and carnal, and enables the athlete of Christ to win the prize 
of high calling. Let us not be such enemies to ourselves as to 
neglect the wholesome and invigorating discipline of fasting. 

3. The third good work is prayer. It is a great and blessed privi- 
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lege that we can pray to God, though we seldom stop to think of 
this, and perhaps for this very reason fail to make use of the privi- 
lege as we ought. It is hard for the poor and lowly ones of this 
world to gain favors from the wealthy and the great; hard even to 
have access to them. For the most part they can only present 
their petitions through others, and if they themselves venture to 
present them, they run the risk of being turned away and even 
treated with contempt. But the lowliest of the low can at any 
moment of the day or night gain admittance to the audience cham- 
ber of the King of kings, and is sure to be made welcome. “Come 
to me,” are His words of standing invitation, “all ye who labor and 
are heavy-laden and I will refresh you.” 

But prayer is more than a privilege, it is a duty; more even than 
a duty: it is a necessity. We must ask if we would receive, seek if 
we would find, knock if we would have the door of heaven opened 
to us. It is of faith that no one who has come to the use of reason 
can be saved without prayer. If you clip the wings off a bird it 
can not fly, it can not soar aloft into its own element and be happy 
in the companionship of its mates. So the soul of man can never 
mount upward without prayer, can never join the blessed company 
of the angels and the saints in the happy home above. What the 
air we breathe is to the life of the body, that prayer is to the life of 
the soul. And as we know a man is dead when he ceases to breathe 
the vital air, so we know that the soul of the man who lifts not his 
voice in prayer is dead within him. 


“For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by golden chains about the feet of God.” 


Prayer has been described as the communion of the soul with 
God, the lifting up of the mind and heart to God, or again, as the 
asking from God of what we stand in need of. The first is mental, 
the other vocal, prayer. Both forms of prayer are needful and 
should go hand in hand. Even the ordinary Christian, the ordinary 
layman or laywoman, needs mental prayer to lead a Christian life. 
I do not say that one need make a set meditation, or that one need 
have recourse to mental prayer every day. What I do say is that 
one must give some serious thought from time to time, and the 
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oftener the better, to the concerns of the other world if one wishes 
to save one’s soul. “With desolation,” says God by the mouth of 
His prophet, “is the whole earth made desolate because there is no 
one that thinketh in his heart.” Why is it that men are so attached 
to the things of this world, why is it that they are so of the earth, 
earthy, but that they think so little and so seldom of the other 
world? Why is it that men are so greedy of the good things of 
this world, why is it that they give their days and their nights to 
the pursuit of its pleasures, its riches, or its honors, but that they 
think so seldom of their last end, and so little realize that in a few 
short years at the most they must quit forever those things on which 
they now set so much store? Death will come like a thief in the 
night and steal from them the life they love so dearly yet waste so 
foolishly. Why do men so often grieve the heart of God with their 
sins, but that they will not reflect on the awful consequences of 
sin, nor lift eyes of faith to the Great White Throne, the judgment 
seat of Christ above, where they must so soon appear to render an 
account? Why do so many souls go down into the hell of fire 
where the worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched, but that 
they will not while they have time go down in thought and in 
imagination to that place of torments? Why do not more of those 
for whom the Saviour’s blood flowed so freely on Calvary enter into 
the house eternal in the heavens, but that they do not while here 
life up their hearts to the things that are above, that they pause 
not in their feverish pursuit of the vanities of earth to dwell upon 
the joy and the happiness and the glory that can never fade? 
“Remember,” says the Holy Ghost, “thy last end and thou shalt 
never sin.” Death, judgment, hell, and heaven, and the Passion 
of our blessed Lord, these are points on which every Christian 
should dwell, and often dwell, and bring home to himself in a 
practical way, if he would live in the grace of God and walk in the 
narrow way that leads to life. 

The prayer of the heart must go hand in hand with the prayer 
of the lips, else this is but an empty form of words. When I say 
the prayer of the lips, or vocal prayer, I mean especially the prayer 
of petition: It is of it Our Lord says, “If you ask the Father any- 
thing in my name He will give it you.” All that we really need, all 
that is really good for us, we get from God on the condition of our 
asking for it. This is the one condition, and it is indispensable. Of 
course God knows our wants before we make them known. It is 
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not knowledge that He seeks, but obedience—our compliance with 
the condition that He has laid down. And surely it is the most 
natural thing in the world that we should ask for what we have not 
got. What more natural than for a beggar to beg? We are all of 
us beggars on the bounty of God, and our hearts are as arid soil 
without water unto Him. 

Every Christian should begin and end the day with prayer. I do 
not say that it is a sin to miss morning or evening prayer once in a 
while, or even wilfully to omit it. But sin may come of it, because 
it is only by the grace of God that we can overcome temptation, 
and it is only to those who ask for it that His grace is given. Again, 
there is danger that such omission will grow into habitual, or 
almost habitual, neglect of prayer. Those who first settled in this 
country used to go to their work every morning with arms in their 
hands, for fear of falling in with wild beasts or Indians and being 
found without means of defense. Every day of our lives we are 
liable to attack from an enemy far more to be dreaded than wild 
beast or savage. Hence we should never go to our work in the 
morning without first having armed ourselves with prayer. And 
the prayer must be good, else it will prove a worthless weapon. 
Who would trust himself among thieves or robbers with a broken 
sword or a rusty old musket? 

When, then, is prayer good? What is good prayer? We may 
gather the answer from the reasons laid down by one of the fathers, 
St. Augustine, I think, why God does not at times hear our prayers 
—quia mali, quia mala, quia male petimus, that is to say, because 
we are not such as we ought to be, or ask for what we ought not, 
or ask not as we ought. In the first place, the one who asks must 
himself be good if his prayer is to be good. He must be leading a 
good life, or at least be earnestly seeking the grace of God so as 
to lead a good life. “We know,” says the blind man in the Gospel, 
“that sinners God does not hear,” which is strictly true of sinners 
as such, that is, of those whose hearts are still bent upon evil. In 
the next place, what we ask for must be good, 1. e., helpful, not 
hurtful, to us. St. Theresa used to say that what we ask of the God 
of infinite majesty and goodness should be worth asking, and, after 
all, there is but one thing worth asking, for “but one thing is 
necessary.” “Seek first,” Our Lord tells us, “the kingdom of God 
and His justice, and all these things shall be added unto you,” 1. ¢., 
given without the asking. Let us take Him at His word. Lastly, 
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we must ask in the right way, humbly, earnestly, trustingly, perse- 
veringly. It is the humble prayer that pierces the clouds and reaches 
the mercy-seat, for “God repels the proud and grants His grace to 
the humble.” We must ask, too, with great earnestness; we must 
put our heart in our prayer. With what tense earnestness does the 
beggar seek his dole! Spiritually, we are beggars all. And we must 
beg with unfaltering trust in the divine bounty. “For he who 
wavers,” says St. James, “is like the wave of the sea; let not such 
a one think to get anything from God.” But even the humble, 
earnest, trustful petitioner at the heavenly court will plead in vain 
if he plead not perseveringly. God often delays the answer to our 
prayer; He puts us off, to try us, perhaps, or for some other pur- 
pose, which is always wise, though it may be inscrutable. It is 
“the persevering prayer of the just man” that “availeth much.” 

Let us, then, make a right use of this great means of salvation. 
And let us not grudge the time that is given to prayer. We can 
never do anything well if we grudge the time and are in too much 
of a hurry. Let us pray always, and faint not. “He who prays,” 
says St. Alphonsus, “is certainly saved; he who prays not is cer- 
tainly damned. All the damned have been lost through not praying. 
Had they prayed they would not have been lost. And this is and 
will be their greatest torment in hell, to think how easily they might 
have been saved, just by asking God for His grace, but that now it 
is too late—the time for prayer is over.” O the wondrous power of 
prayer, and the priceless boon it procures for us—nothing less than 
life eternal! The penitent thief on his cross did but beg of Him 
who was crucified by his side to be remembered when He came into 
His kingdom, and he got from those dying Lips the blessed assur- 
ance, “This day thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 
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XLVI. THE UTILITY OF HOLINESS 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“By the blessing of the just the city shall be exalted, and by the mouth 
of the wicked it shall be overthrown.”—Prov. xi, I1. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Man has duties in the temporal and in the spiritual order— 
both must be fulfilled. These two duties are not opposed, though often in 
apparent conflict. In the long run the temporal is advanced by sacrifices 
made for the spiritual. The two laws support each other—witness the 
Jewish commonwealth. 

II. The world’s view of the spiritual—God forgotten; His laws 
trampled on; wealth, power, pleasure put in His place; everything bal- 
anced by these standards. Politics, commerce, education, law guided by 
this false standard. 

III. The world suffers from these false maxims. Religion and holi- 
ness a stimulus to labor—witness the industry of the monks. Religion, 
inspires benevolence—hospitals, asylums, etc. Moral restraint conducive 
to happiness and material improvement. The power of the prayer of the 
holy man. Its effect on a sinful world. Scriptural examples. 

IV. What history teaches to-day. 


I. Man has two works to do in life, as he has two parts in his 
being—soul and body, and two lives—the present and the eternal. 
His spiritual work is by far the more important, but neither may 
be neglected. Each he must do with all his strength, and he must 
not allow his ardor for one to make him forget the other. 

We have temporal and we have spiritual duties. On the one side 
we have to earn our living, to gain knowledge, to develop this 
world, to improve the material condition of our brethren, to allevi- 
ate the physical sufferings which God permits for our exercise. 
On the other hand we have to worship and love God, to imitate the 
virtues of Jesus Christ, to cultivate our souls to holiness, to promote 
God’s interests with others, to lay up treasures for the next life, 
and to make our salvation sure. And to this work we must devote 
much of our substance, our time, and our labor. 

These two classes of duty are very different, but they are not 
opposed. God has appointed each for us, and, when they are 
rightly understood, they are never incompatible. It may even be 
said that our real temporal interests are never opposed by our 
spiritual interests. There is often an apparent conflict, and the one 
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must be subordinated to the other. But what it really amounts to 
is this; that the spiritual duty opposes, not the temporal duty, but 
some undue excess in our temporal work. Under the present cir- 
cumstances of life, our duty toward God will often necessitate some 
present loss or the endurance of some wrong. Viewing the thing 
narrowly, as to its immediate results, we may think that our 
spiritual duties are in such cases destructive of worldly interests. 
But the case is the same as flinging overboard a part of the cargo 
in a storm to secure the safety of the rest. View the matter broadly, 
look to a remoter future, and we shall recognize that it is better, 
even in a temporal sense, that men should be exercised by trials of 
the metal that is in them; and we shall see that in the long run the 
temporal advantage of the world is forwarded by sacrifice made 
in a noble cause. 

Further than this, our temporal and our spiritual duties are 
closely connected, and give support each to the other. The spiritual 
law places our earthly duties very high in the scale; and in return, 
our worldly duties demand the observance of the spiritual ones; 
because, for their due performance and success, they require the 
blessing and aid of God. Hence, the man who is truly holy will be 
the most useful citizen of the state, and will contribute largely to its 
well-being. Other men also will be better, and happier, and more 
useful, therefore, by reason of his presence and influence. The 
faithful observance of the spiritual law is absolutely necessary for 
good order and success both in private and in public life. “That 
law, given by God, is adapted to man’s being, it is intended to per- 
fect his character, it will, if observed, make him fitter for all the 
other duties of life, and it will effectually remedy these numerous 
and terrible evils which have blighted the highest endeavors of men. 

We have an example for our guidance in sacred history. The 
Jewish commonwealth in its early days was ruled by God Himself 
through certain chosen men. The civil law was then, as it should 
always be, in accord with the spiritual and religious law. Like the 
religious law, the civil law was a revelation of God. Each supple- 
mented the other; they formed one code; the law of the land was 
the law of God. Duty to the state was grounded on spiritual 
motives. An offense against God was also a crime against society. 
A man could not separate the two classes of duty, and set himself 
up as an enlightened and faithful citizen, while he was a trans- 
gressor of the moral law or a blasphemer against the Lord. Re- 
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ligion alone could inculcate the high principle that was required for 
filling secular offices. Holiness of life was the quality most neces- 
sary and useful in a ruler of the state. 

II. These are not the ideas that prevail generally in the world, 
and that guide the lives of most men. To a very great extent the 
existence of God is forgotten. His laws are quietly set aside or 
unscrupulously broken, the most important side of man’s dual 
nature is ignored, his spiritual cultivation is totally neglected, 
eternal happiness in the presence of God is not thought to be worth 
striving for, and men hurry on, as fast as they can, to the unspeak- 
able torments of hell. In the meantime they are engaged in their 
buying and selling, in making money or spending it, in deceit and 
injustice, in gaining power and misusing it, in dishonoring them- 
selves, injuring their neighbors, outraging God. The gods of the 
world are wealth, and power, and pleasure. It seeks nothing else. 
On these it expends all its faculties. The greatest happiness and 
dignity of men is to posséss them. Everything else in earth or 
heaven is, therefore, subordinated to these three things. 

The world has thus its standard of excellence by which it judges 
all things; and when the spiritual life, and holiness, and the future 
reward, are offered to its consideration, it applies its test to them. 
Men ask, Does it pay? Is it a safe investment for money? Will 
it make life longer? Will it increase enjoyment? Will it add to 
our stores of knowledge? The obvious answer on a first glance is, 
that the life of the spirit will not do these things. It does not 
interest itself about them. On the contrary, it opposes the too 
eager pursuit of wealth, it urges men to be moderate in amassing 
and using it, or sometimes to sell what they have and give it to the 
poor. It bids us seek the advantage of others as if it were our 
own, give away without return, spend on purposes that yield no 
percentage of interest, and look for our profit in another world. 
The qualities recommended to us for imitation are obedience, self- 
denial, faith in the unseen, generosity, absorption in the love of God. 
These are not the qualities for making one’s way in the world. On 
the contrary they seem to reverse all temporal duties, as the world 
considers them, and to destroy all temporal prospects. It is to no 
purpose that Our Lord gives an assurance that all these temporal 
things “shall be added” to us if we observe rigidly the spiritual 
law. This is folly, according to the notions of the world, it is 
contrary to all experience; and few are they who have enough con- 
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fidence in Our Saviour’s promise to run the risk of loss in obeying 
this command. 

As a consequence of these principles, we often hear views about 
holiness of life that are astonishing and shocking to us as Catholics ; 
views contrary to the express words of Christ, and proved to be 
false by the daily facts and the past history of Christianity. Thus 
there are some who venture to say that the ideal of life, as depicted 
for us by Our Lord in the Gospels, is utopian, beautiful, but im- 
possible. They think that the Christian law of morality is simply 
impracticable in human society. They speak of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, those great columns of the religious life, as the 
extinct virtues. They would perhaps consider any serious attempt 
to imitate the life of Jesus Christ to be evidence of madness. 

The world carries on its life without any regard to the inward life 
of man and the duties belonging to it. It will brook no interference 
or guidance from its Creator. It is resolved to go its own way, and 
wishes the Almighty to go His way and leave it alone. The time 
is past when men were ruled by God; that was in the infancy of 
the world; men now are wiser and stronger, as they think, and are 
able to manage their own affairs for themselves. They are guided 
by present advantage or passion, and not by any idea of pleasing 
God and carrying out His wishes. In politics and commerce, in 
public law, and dealings between nation and nation, no account is 
made of religion, and very little of the moral law. In education, 
too, the tendency is to leave one-half of human nature untrained. 
Some countries have eliminated every trace of religion from their 
schools; others no doubt will, when they can, withdraw the con- 
cessions which they have had to make to such religious feeling as 
still remains active. What is now wanted is to qualify children for 
the life of the body, the life of this world alone; to give them a 
certain amount of the most practical knowledge, and a few scraps 
of conventional decorum to cover their moral nakedness. As for 
training them to the knowledge of God, spiritual perfection, and 
eternal blessedness, that would be considered as a wasting of money 
on useless fancies. 

There are many fanatics who go further still, and consider that 
the cultivation of the spiritual faculties is injurious to human wel- 
fare; and they are goaded to madness at the mere sight of virtue. 
In their eyes, humility, patience, and forgiveness, are disgraceful 
weakness; faith, and obedience, and respect, are vices of slaves; 
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chastity and beneficence are crimes; religion is the enemy of society, 
These men are not few, and their insanity is far from being con- 
temptible. They are nurtured by the secret societies in ever in- 
creasing numbers, they have risen to power in various lands, and 
there they have robbed and exiled, calumniated and persecuted men 
and women, whose only offense was that they served God in holiness 
and truth. 

III. Nothing could be more false and more prejudicial to the 
world’s best interests than these views which are held concerning 
the spiritual life. Any views that do not take account of the facts 
of human nature must have a calamitous effect when they are 
brought into action. And here we find one of the chief facts of 
human nature left out of consideration in all the arrangements for 
human life; the fact, that is, of the existence of an immortal soul, 
and of its future eternal life, with the duties that arise thence. 
Through the operation of these views millions of human souls miss 
the aim of their existence and are plunged into eternal misery. But 
we may consider the spiritual life of the soul and its holiness from 
the world’s point of view, that is, as regards its temporal utility. 
It is a low point of view, and it ought not to be a motive with us 
for leading a holy life; to do this would be making the greater 
serve the less, it would be reversing the proper order of things. 
But as the enemies of holiness and religion have made a charge 
against these things, it is lawful for us to show the contrary. When, 
therefore, men scoff at holiness and say that it is a mere excuse for 
laziness, when they say that it has no practical utility in the world, 
that it locks up human capacities from profitable work, retards 
progress, and interferes with our worldly duties in the family and 
in public life, we may well point out that, although holiness looks 
first to God and the future life, it is most profitable also in a worldly 
sense. 

Who is the most useful man in the estimation of the world? The 
- man who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before; 
the man whose inventiveness devises new uses for materials, in- 
creases production, provides more employment, gets work done 
more rapidly and more cheaply, discovers new outlets for capital. 
He is useful indeed. Yet his usefulness is only material ; it does not 
touch the happiness, the real comfort of men. It does not diminish 
the sum of misery in the world; it enriches a few inordinately, but 
it only makes the struggle for life more intense and more difficult. 
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1. Now religion and holiness are most profitable as a stimulus to 
labor, and so to the production of wealth. Those who are spiritual 
are not so narrow-minded as men of the world; they do not exclude 
from cultivation that side of human nature which they consider the 
less important; they are not intolerant of it; on the contrary, they 
regard earthly labor as a divine ordinance to be observed as thor- 
oughly as the ordinance for sanctifying their souls. Their motto is 
laborare et orare, labor and pray. These are placed almost on the 
same level; at any rate they are inseparable. Even those who 
aspired to the greatest perfection and separated themselves from the 
world, did not exempt themselves from doing duty to society. 
In their seclusion they alternated meditation with useful manual 
labor. None have been more faithful laborers than the members 
of religious orders, “the lazy monks,” as they are so often called. 
Among them were no strikes, no demands for higher pay, no 
squandering of their earnings on self-indulgence, no neglect of work 
for excessive recreation and holidays, no looking forward to retir- 
ing from their laborious lot. They were the pioneers of industry 
in the Old World. 

2. Another utility of religion consists in the works of benevolence 
which it has inspired. Look at the hospitals, the asylums, the 
schools, the associations for aiding prisoners, restoring the fallen, 
saving foundlings, visiting the poor, nursing the sick. There is 
hardly a single one, out of tens of thousands of institutions for the 
relief of human wants, that has not originated in the mind of some 
holy man or woman. If religion and all its material good works 
were to perish to-morrow off the face of the earth, how few of such 
institutions would remain, and how much the great mass of un- 
relieved misery would increase! 

Under the same head we may place the comfort, the encourage- 
ment, the restraint, the contentment, the guidance, which religion 
and the influence of saintly persons diffuses in the world. Surely 
this conduces more to human happiness, and indeed to material well- 
being than any mechanical invention. These are services which 
can not be estimated in money, which are not investments, and do 
not figure in statistics of a country’s wealth. Yet can any one say 
that the prosperity of a country is not increased by the daily millions 
of such intangible services rendered by holy lives to the common- 
wealth ? 

3. There is another utility in holy lives less visible than the fore- 
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going but not less important; this would vindicate their character as 
benefactors of the working world even if they did nothing else. In 
the midst of the throng of sinful men whose deeds are forever call- 
ing down the vengeance of God, there are numerous unpresuming 
unnoticed ones, whose holiness and whose prayers hold back the 
punishments that are ready to descend, and bring down a blessing 
on human labors. Terrible were the penalties of old inflicted on 
sin—the deluge, the destruction of Sodom, the extermination of the 
nations of Palestine, the captivities and final dispersion of the Jews. 
We look at the awful abominations of the great cities of the civil- 
ized world, and we wonder that the earth does not open and swallow 
them up. Is God indifferent? Has He grown used to the sight of 
sin? No. But the prayers of the saints on earth, and the unceas- 
ing’ oblations on the altars of the Church, are saving the world from 
the chastisement it deserves. 

We have sufficient instances of the power of holiness to avert the 
punishment of sinners in the sacred Scriptures. When God was 
about to send fire from heaven to destroy the cities of the plain, 
Abraham interceded for them, and the Lord answered that if ten 
good men were to be found there, He would spare all the sinners 
for their sake. Another time God said of Jerusalem: “I will protect 
this city and will save it for my own sake, and for David my ser- 
vant’s sake (IV Kings, xix, 34). Again God showed the power of 
the prayer of one holy man when the Israelites set up and adored the 
golden calf at the foot of Mount Sinai, while Moses was receiving 
the law. God said: “Let me alone, that my wrath may be kindled 
against them, and that I may destroy them.” “But Moses besought 
the Lord . . . and the Lord was appeased from doing the 
evil which he had spoken against his people” (Exod. xxxii, I0, II, 
14). In similar terms God spoke to the prophet: “Therefore do not 
thou pray for this people, nor take to thee praise and supplication 
for them; and do not withstand me” (Jerem. vii, 16). Sodom was 
not the only city where the holiness of a few would have averted 
the punishment of the many; God said to Jeremias: “Go about 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and see, and consider, and seek in 
the broad places thereof, if you can find a man that executeth judg- 
ment, and seeketh faith: and I will be merciful unto it” (Jerem. 
v, 1). And to Ezechiel: “I sought among them for a man that 
might set up a hedge, and stand in the gap before me in favor of 
the land, that I might not destroy it; and I found none” (Ezech., 
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xxii, 30). Here is precisely the work of holy souls in the Church 
of this day. Reparation for the sins, and blasphemies, and irre- 
ligion of the world is one of the chief purposes of their prayers. 
We get the same teaching from the early fathers. St. Ambrose 
says: “Destruction has come upon the state only on account of the 
sins of its citizens. Cease to sin and our country will revive.” And 
another father says: “Who can doubt that the world is preserved 
by the prayers of the saints ?” 

We learn further in the Scriptures that the presence of the saints 
is a source of blessing to others. Jacob testifies to Laban: “Thou 
hadst but little before I came to thee, and now thou art become rich, 
and the Lord hath blessed thee at my coming” (Gen. xxx, 30). In 
like manner, “The Lord blessed the house of the Egyptian for 
Joseph’s sake, and multiplied all his substance both at home and in 
the fields” (Gen. xxxix, 5). And later on, the whole land of Egypt 
prospered under his rule, and passed safely through the seven years 
of famine. 

IV. We have no reason to doubt that the ways of Divine Provi- 
dence are still the same, and that the presence of holy men brings 
a blessing and averts evils, and that they are more profitable to their 
country by their virtue, than they would be by military, or political, 
or commercial services. When the Israelites were in battle with the 
Amalekites, it was less their valor than the prayer and outstretched 
arms of Moses on the mount which won them the victory. Occa- 
sionally it has been made known that God has saved some city from 
a besieging army, or has warded off a pestilence, because of the 
merits of some one of His fervent servants; but in general it is 
impossible to trace the exact power of holiness. We may learn 
something, however, by observing the different results at the pres- 
ent day according as countries are governed by irreligious or re- 
ligious men. Under infidel rulers who harrass religion, a country 
goes backward, its finances fall into disorder, its improvements do 
not bear fruit, corruption becomes rife, a feeling of insecurity and 
apprehension affects the whole country, everything seems to be 
out of gear. Though the soil be rich and the constitution just and 
liberal, all sorts of evils break out most unaccountably. And when 
it happens that some change transfers the government to Christian 
hands, it is equally remarkable how tranquility and confidence 
revive, and even the financial prospects improve. We need not go 
far to see how the text is verified. “By the blessing of the just the 
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city shall be exalted, and by the mouth of the wicked it shall be 
overthrown” (Prov. xi, 11). And again: “Corrupt men bring a 
city to ruin, but wise men turn away wrath” (Prov. xxix, 8). 

We may learn, from these considerations a new esteem for holi- 
ness of life. We may learn that a life of prayer and humble duties 
is a power in the world. We need never complain of our obscure 
lives and limited opportunity of doing good. Every one has the 
power of doing a work in accordance with his desires, and greater 
than his natural strength, by means of a holy life and fervent 
prayer. We may learn that holy men are a bulwark of the state 
and a source of divine blessing to it, and that an inheritance of 
virtue and devotion is better for one’s children than great stores of 
wealth. These are often a doubtful good, and a source of sin and 
trouble ; but the blessing of God, to those who inherit it, is a source 
of peace and worldly prosperity, as well as of eternal salvation. 
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XLVII. THE CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY 
BY THE REV. DR. C. P. BRUEHL 


“Blessed is the man that understandeth concerning the needy and the poor; 
in the day of evil the Lord will deliver him.”—Ps. xl, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—A picture of the misery of the world as an appeal to natural 
benevolence. The mission of Christian mercy in God’s plan and the 
economy of salvation. 

How we can help our fellowmen. Importance of the corporal 
works of mercy; they meet all the wants of suffering humanity. Detailed 
description. Plea for the needy, based on the greatness of their suffer- 
ings and their helplessness. 

II. The motives of Christian mercy. The corporal works the test 
of charity. (a) We are one great family, and should fraternally help one 
another. (b) Christ identifies Himself with the poor. Reverence for the 
beggar. Philanthropy and Christian charity. Sisters of Charity; kings 
and queens serving the poor. (c) Kind deeds a source of joy. (d) 
Mercy, a means of obtaining remission of sins and a merciful judgment. 
Blessed the hands that perform works of mercy. 


My friends, there is much misery in this world of God. If the 
aggregate of human distress of only one fairly large city were 
flashed on our sight, it would be an overwhelming, heart-sickening 
vision. There is old age fretting under its weary load of lonesome 
days and sleepless nights; there is pinching want preying on chil- 
dren and women as a hungry wolf; there is a hopeless poverty 
clouding the brains of men and driving them to despair and crime; 
there is a sordid indigence degrading man and blotting out his 
finer and nobler qualities, leaving nothing in him but the wild raging 
desire for food and drink. And then the hospital with its groaning 
sick and friendless dying; the ambulance hurrying through our 
busy streets with its horrible freight of mangled or infected human- 
ity; the orphan asylum with its little ones that never knew the love 
of a father and never felt the warm kiss of a mother; the slums 
with the houseless, the unsheltered, the down trodden, the sub- 
merged; the prison looming dark and gloomy with its barred cells 
and bolted doors; the nameless graves in some neglected corner 
of the cemetery—these are the hideous spots on the fair brow of 2 
boasting city. And this may be within the sweep of our eye; yea, 
perhaps, next door to our own comfortable home. The shoulders 
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of our fellowmen are heavily laden and their footsteps often falter 
under the pressing weight of affliction; and imploringly they cast 
their eyes around for some one to lighten their burden. The totter- 
ing and fallen stretch out their hands for some one to uplift them. 
The heartbroken, the stricken ones, the tearful, the suffering, the 
needy sigh for one to relieve their distress, to dry their tears and to 
brighten their days. 

Will we remain indifferent, insensible to the woes and hardships 
of our fellowmen? Will we harden our hearts against their pitiful 
entreaties? 

“Blessed is the man, that understandeth concerning the needy and 
the poor.” Blessed he that understandeth the designs of God with 
regard to the suffering, the wretched and the helpless. Blessed he 
that does not shut his ears against the humble supplications of the 
miserable; whose hand is extended to help and give and uplift. 
For he does the work of God, the work of mercy; he is heaven’s 
own minister, sent on glorious errands of charity. 

Such was the plan of God; that mercy should relieve misery, 
that the prosperous should assist the poor, that the strong should 
support the weak, that the affluent should share his wealth with the 
needy, that man should help his fellowmen. God sends His 
messengers to the abodes of poverty, to the bedside of the suffer- 
ing, to the dismal cells of the condemned. But these ministers of 
God, bringing relief and help and gladness, are not the winged 
angels of heaven, but merciful men and women with compassionate 
hearts and generous souls, possessing the goods of the earth and 
strong in health and liberty. And you, my dear friends, you also 
are to be ministers of mercy, angels of compassion, helpmates of 
God in assisting the poor and diseased. God has not forsaken the 
destitute; He will help them by the agency of their fellowmen. - 
And every individual must co-operate in this great work of relief. 
God has imposed on every one a task of mercy, a mission of charity 
and its fulfilment is the condition of our salvation. This is the 
economy of God. This is the meaning of misery in the household 
of God. There are no stepping stones leading to heaven but the 
works of mercy. Blessed the man that understands the plans of 
God and carries them out. “Blessed the man that understandeth 
concerning the needy and the poor.” Blessed are you, my friends, 
if you realize the importance of the works of mercy and if by 
performing deeds of charity you gain the kingdom of heaven. 
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We will, therefore, try to study how we can help our fellowmen, 
what we can do for our suffering brothers and sisters, how we can 
diminish human misery. We will endeavor to imbue ourselves with 
the spirit of Our Lord, by contemplating the rewards promised to 
the merciful. May Our Lord inspire us with lasting and efficacious 
sentiments of mercy, may He kindle in our hearts true Christian 
charity toward all that are afflicted. 

I. Our Lord Himself sums up the different ways in which we 
may relieve the bodily needs of our neighbor, thus showing how 
great an importance He attaches to these works of mercy. “I was 
hungry, and you gave me to eat; I was a stranger, and you took me 
in; naked, and you covered me; sick and you visited me; I was in 
prison, and you came to me” (Matth. xxv, 35, 36). To these we 
may add as an extension of the care of the sick the providing for 
a decent burial of the deceased. In these seven works of mercy the 
manifold wants and necessities of our corporal existence are em- 
braced. For this is what man needs: food, drink, a covering for his 
nakedness, shelter, a hand to nurse him in his illness, defense in his 
captivity and finally a grave. Where these are wanting they may 
be supplied by the charity of our neighbor and thus afford an occa- 
sion for the exercise of mercy. Let us repeat these seven corporal 
words of mercy to impress them on our memory and review them 
in detail. The catechism enumerates them as follows: To feed the 
hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to harbor 
the stranger, to visit the sick, to ransom the captives, to bury the 
dead. 

Have you, my friends, ever experienced the pangs of hunger and 
the fever of thirst? No, God has dealt out to you and your dear 
ones your daily dole of bread and refreshed your lips. But there 
are men, women—and alas—little children familiar with famine and 
the racking, pains of starvation. The torments of hunger and 
thirst are the fiercest we can imagine; they rage like fire in the 
bowels and molten lead on the lips. Let not your brother suffer 
any longer the terrible agony of hunger and thirst; let him not 
perish for want of food and drink. Can you feast on exquisite 
morsels, while he is crazed with hunger? Go forth and seek the 
poor in whose famished looks and emaciated faces you read a long 
story of untold sufferings; put an end to their torture, give them 
out of thy abundance or break with them thy own bread. A heart 
of marble would be touched by the pleading, agonized look of 
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starvation. Here there is need of immediate help; for nothing 
clamors louder for speedy relief than hunger and thirst. You will 
find many an opportunity to practise these first two works of mercy. 
For the need of food and drink is universal; and there is more 
famine and starvation in the world than we dream of. Turn not 
the beggar away from your threshold. Perhaps you have noticed 
in your neighborhood some poor children with big, frightened eyes, 
flattening their little noses against the show windows of a bakery 
shop or greedily looking on their more fortunate playmates enjoy- 
ing their lunch! Ah, my friend, these children are victims of 
hunger. Be merciful; feed Christ’s little ones. There are, if not 
in your neighborhood, surely in your village or town, starving men, 
starving widows, starving orphans, starving families. Go, and 
feed the hungry! 

Only second to the pains of hunger, are the sufferings resulting 
from exposure. Clothing serves a two-fold purpose; it protects the 
body against the inclemency of the weather and shields the sense of 
shame and the delicate sentiment of modesty. Physical torture of a 
high degree may be caused by frostbitten limbs or the fiery darts of 
the sun. And mental confusion, as smarting, as bodily pain, may be 
produced by the lack of a decent covering. Have pity on your 
naked brother and your scantily clad sister! Behold their rags! 
Cover the shivering flesh, livid from the cold and benumbed by 
exposure! Clothe the nude, that they may appear before men 
without confusion; spare their modesty, that it may not be dulled 
or cruelly offended. Many an occasion will present itself where 
you may supply proper apparel to the poor. Forget them not on 
Christmas day. Some children have not becoming dress for their 
First Holy Communion. Clothe them for this great ceremony, 
that they may approach the altar with external decency. Do not 
sell your old clothes, as long as they are fit to wear. Give them 
to some poor family, to an orphan asylum or to some benevolent 
institution. If you sell them, they will only bring a few cents; if 
you give them to the poor, they will earn an eternal reward. The 
highest price you will receive for old clothes when you give them 
to the needy. Kings have given their royal robes to the naked, 
thinking them none too good to warm their chilled limbs. St. 
Elizabeth covered a beggar with her queenly mantle, made of the 
costliest fabrics. Princely hands have plied the needle to sew 
garments for the destitute! Follow their example! 
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A sad lot is that of the poor street-arab, who has no house nor 
tent; a stone sometimes is his pillow, where he rests his weary head. 
Have you seen the leaking roof, the shattered walls and the broken 
windows of the dwelling of many a poor family? Have you ever 
heard of the terrible overcrowding, of the tenement houses, the hot- 
beds of filth, contagion and moral corruption? It may be that some 
poor family is evicted this moment in the same street where your 
gtately mansion rises, because the rent was overdue on account of 
a prolonged sickness of the father! Is this not an opportunity to 
harbor the stranger? There are more homeless and houseless 
strangers in a big city than in the deserts and wild places of 
Africa. Moreover, the homes for the orphans, the aged and the 
poor should form a steady item in your budget of charity. 

The prisoner also has a claim to our mercy. Not that we should 
help him to elude well-merited and just punishment. But we may 
alleviate the horrors and soften the gloom of his detention. We 
should help him to become a better man and especially assist him 
in finding useful employment after his release. Let us remember 
that Our Lord was a prisoner, though innocent and free from 
guilt. Through Him even the prison is sacred ground and a field 
for the exercise of mercy. Charity and pity and humane treatment 
for the poor prisoner, though he be guilty of many crimes! And 
especially forgetfulness of his misdeeds when the gates of the 
prison have given him back to society. May he then again enjoy 
the name of an honest citizen and may no one cast a stinging slur 
on his past life. We will help him to enter the paths of honesty 
and protect him against a shameful relapse. 

Who is more helpless than the sick? Who deserves our pity 
more and who has a greater title to our mercy than they? The 
sickbed is the synthesis of all human sufferings. Its dark shadow 
falls on every life. The sick are unable to help themselves; they 
are dependent on the mercy of their fellowmen. Not even a drop 
of water can they procure themselves, when their lips are parched 
with the fiery thirst of fever. Their feet refuse them service, their 
hands are weak and trembling! The utter helplessness, pitiful con- 
dition, the never ceasing pain of the sick cry aloud for mercy. God 
has thrown the sick on our mercy and He will demand a severe 
account of the treatment we have given them. Let us visit the sick, 
not to annoy them by idle talk and fruitless curiosity, but to assist 
them when the hand of God is upon them. We may brighten the 
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weary hours of their long days and interminable nights; we may 
smooth the pillow on which the aching head reposes; we may cool 
the burning brow and moisten their cracking lips; we may provide 
for medical treatment and bring relief in many ways. Charity will 
suggest many little services we can render our suffering neigh- 
bor. But let us not expect profuse thanksgivings for our kindness 
from the sick; let us bear their impatience and ill humor, their 
vehement pains often make them peevish and fretful. Forget not, 
my friends, the lonesome, the bedridden, the neglected, the help- 
less sick! 

The last service we can bestow on our brother, is to honor his 
earthly remains. The departed soul loves that body, which is now 
cold and rigid, and longs for the reunion with it. If we have 
assisted our neighbor during his life, let our charity not shrink 
from his lifeless form. Let us twine around his folded hands the 
rosary of our Lady; let us cover him with the solemn drapery of 
the shroud; let us accompany him to his last resting place. This 
will honor the memory of the deceased and comfort the afflicted 
relatives. Visit the lonely grave; do not permit the little mound 
to be beaten down or the tombstone to decay; there is such a 
reproachful pathos in a neglected, forgotten tomb, over which the 
weeds have grown and where never a prayer is whispered. 

The mere sight of the misery of mankind is sufficient to arouse 
our pity and to prompt spontaneous deeds of kindness. But that 
the fountains of mercy may well up more abundantly in our heart 
and may never fail, we will consider the higher motives for the 
practise of mercy; the eternal, powerful motives, derived from our . 
holy faith. 

II. We are one great family. God is our Father. We are his 
children. They that suffer, they that want, are our brothers and 
sisters. Do we not remember the words of Our Lord: “A new 
commandment I give unto you: That you love one another as I 
have loved you” (St. John xiii, 34). But is that love, that will 
turn a deaf ear to the plaintive petitions of his brother? “And if a 
brother or sister be naked, and want daily food; and one of you 
say to them: go in peace, be you warmed and fed; yet give them 
not those things that are necessary for the body; what shall it 
profit” (St. James ii, 15). “My little children,” said St. John, 
“let us not love in word, nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 
The corporal works of mercy are the touchstone of genuine Chris- 
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tian charity. Man’s bodily wants impress themselves more forcibly 
on our attention, they excite our sympathy more easily and stand 
forth in bolder relief. He who has no feeling for the corporal needs 
of his fellowmen, has no feeling for them at all. Men suspect a 
purely spiritual charity that neglects their crying bodily wants. 
The corporal works of mercy attest themselves and are above cavil 
and prejudice. They shine with a splendor as that of the sun and 
triumphantly conquer the hearts of men. Our Lord did not dis- 
dain to minister to the temporal wants of His hearers. He who 
helps not his neighbor, is an unworthy member of the family of 
God. He who will not consider his suffering neighbor as his 
brother, can not have God for a father. 

What exalts Christian charity above natural benevolence and 
philanthropy is the fact that the Christian recognizes in the poor 
and needy the very person of Our Lord. Christ identifies Himself 
with the poor: “Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one of 
these my least brethren, you did it to me” (Matth. xxv, 40). This 
is, indeed, a startling statement. But we must literally accept it. 
When St. Martin had given his cloak to a wretched beggar, Our 
Lord .appeared to him in the following night. Christ wore the 
cloak of St. Martin and showing it to the angels that surrounded 
Him He said: “This is the cloak which Martin gave me.” A simi- 
lar incident is related in the life of St. Elizabeth. This holy princess 
one day placed a leprous beggar in the bed of her husband, there 
being no other bed available at the time. Vexed at the seemingly 
extravagant hospitality of his wife her husband hurried to his room 
and removed the covering of his bed. But there he saw the bruised 
figure of Our Saviour. Touched by this miracle he praised his wife 
and said: “To such a guest I am always willing to surrender my 
couch.” For’ the eye of faith the poor wear the features of Our 
Lord. Hence the great reverence with which the saints treated the 
miserables ; they kissed their feet, as Mary kissed the feet of Our 
Lord. They did not look down upon the poor, but touched them with 
a reverential hand. They ministered to their needs, not as conferring 
a favor, but as humbly serving them. The Church sends its best and 
noblest daughters, its unspotted virgins, the spouses of a King, to 
the bedside of the sick and into the wretched abodes of the poor. 
Christian charity is not overbearing or offending; it is full of rever- 
ence and tenderness. It delights in performing the meanest func- 
tions for the poor. Yea, it is, indeed, a great thing to serve the 
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King, to serve Our Lord. Despise not the beggar that knocks at 
your door. Look at Him with the eye of faith. Then you will 
see a glory on his brow, which is the reflection of Christ’s majesty. 
Remember, my dear friends, it is Christ that suffers hunger and 
nakedness and poverty; it is the son of the King that is clothed in 
rags and begs his bread. Be not deaf to the voice of Christ, re- 
echoing in the pleading accents of the beggar’s prayer! 

A good deed is its own reward. We are never happier than 
when we have helped our neighbor. Kindness is an unfailing source 
of the purest joys. 


“The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes.” 

Let us sow many good deeds and we will reap a harvest of joy. 
Mercy brings down upon us temporal blessings. Alms make rich. 
“He that giveth to the poor shall not want” (Prov. x, 12). Alms-. 
giving has never impoverished any one; for the Lord will repay 
His debtor in due time. But the bread that is withheld from the 
poor will never profit the heartless owner. The wealth of the rich 
that oppress the needy will dwindle, as the snow before the sun. 
“Your riches are corrupted; and your garments are moth-eaten. 
Your gold and silver is cankered ; and the rust of them shall be for 
a testimony against you, and shall eat your flesh like fire” (James v. 
2). The heart of the merciless is like the burned-out crater of an 
inactive volcano: dark, barren, full of muddy waters and foul ver- 
min. In the days of need, no one will help him. “He that stoppeth 
his ear against the cry of the poor, shall also cry himself and shall 
not be heard” (Prov. xxi, 13). 

Before God we are all debtors and sinners. If God were exacting 
and dealt with us in strict justice, not one of us would escape. His 
wrath would devour us like fire. Our only salvation, our only hope, 
is the mercy of God. Our sins are before us day and night, glaring 
and red, crying to heaven and clamoring for vengeance. Who will 
blot out the sad record of our many failings? Who will propitiate 
the just anger of our offended God? There is but one answer. 
Deeds of mercy will cancel our sins. Show mercy and mercy will 
be shown to you. “For charity covereth a multitude of sins” 
(I Peter iv, 8). “For alms deliver from all sin and death and will 
not suffer the soul to go into darkness” (Tob. iv, 11). “Redeem 
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thou thy sins with alms, and thy iniquities with works of mercy to 
the poor” (Dan. iv, 24). Wonderful power of the works of mercy! 
they make God forget your sins; they make Him smile and forgive, 
where He should frown and punish. And the keynote of the last 
judgment is mercy! “Judgment without mercy to him that’ had 
not done mercy” (Jas. ii, 13). Do you expect a favorable judg- 
ment; do you wish to find a lenient, merciful Judge? Do works of 
mercy. Let the poor plead your cause; they are the Judge’s friends. 
Our hopes of a merciful sentence are bound up with the poor. The 
needy, if you have befriended them on earth, will fling open to you 
the gates of heaven. Your sins will be balanced by your deeds of 
mercy. The gold you have given to the poor will redeem your soul. 
Gold opens all doors; it opens the gates of heaven when placed in 
the hands of the poor. The merciful die with great confidence. 
They have many friends in the next world; aye, the Judge is their 
friend; for He was hungry and they gave Him to eat; He was 
naked, and they covered Him; He was sick and they visited Him. 
So He will say to them: “Come, ye blessed of my father, possess you 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world” 
(Matth. xxv, 34). 

My dear friends, God has given us two hands. May they be 
instruments to help our fellowmen and to practise the works of 
mercy, How perfectly they are adapted to this task! How easily 
can we extend them to wipe a tear, to bestow alms, to rescue a 
fallen brother and to afford help in all circumstances. If they have 
been idle or busy in doing wrong, may they now be consecrated to 
the service of the needy and the poor. Let us not amass the dust of 
earthly wealth, but let us lay up treasures in heaven by performing 
deeds of mercy. How powerful are merciful hands when raised 
in prayer! How readily the gates of heaven yield to the touch of 
hands that have been ever active and indefatigable in works of 
mercy! Amen. 





THE CARDINAL VIRTUES 


A COURSE OF ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
XI. MAGNANIMITY AND HuMILITY 


St. Thomas makes magnanimity and humility too distinct virtues; 
the former he ranks under fortitude, the latter under temperance. 
These divisions of virtues are not wholly arbitrary: one division is 
more in accordance with the nature of things than another. Still 
there is some room left for difference here as elsewhere in a matter 
of classification. Much depends on the point of view from which 
the matter is studied. Now the aim of these addresses is practise 
rather than theory. In the conduct of those who are aiming at the 
practise of the virtue, magnanimity readily passes into pride, while 
the man who would be humble ‘may become a sneak, a mean-spirited 
creature, from taking no account of magnanimity. We shall be 
more easily at once magnanimous and humble if we make of mag- 
nanimity and humility one two-sided virtue, a mean between two 
excesses, as fortitude itself is a two-sided virtue, checking two 
passions which go in two opposite ways, checking the passion of 
fear that it pass not into cowardice, checking again the passion of 
impetuosity lest it transgress into foolhardiness. The two-sided 
virtue of humble magnanimity and magnanimous humility may be 
called by the name of either of the constituents, as there is no one 
common name to include both. This arrangement will be found 
helpful in practise, and I flatter myself it is not so very deficient in 
point of theory. 

Magnanimity, in common parlance, is taken to be a certain 
generosity in ignoring petty annoyances (which is rather longa- 
nimity), as also in forgetting and forgiving, not taking advantage 
of your enemy when you have him in your power. But the con- 
ception of magnanimity originally laid down by Aristotle, and after- 
ward adopted, or perhaps we should rather say adapted, by St. 
Thomas, embraces a much wider context. The matter of magna- 
nimity is honor, which is also the matter of humility. The mag- 
nanimous man is defined to be “one who deems himself worthy of 
great honor, and is so worthy indeed,” being a thoroughly good 
man, exalted in virtue, and therefore deserving also to be exalted 
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in honor, which is the meed of virtue. Such a man accepts high 
honors as his due, makes little account of small compliments, and, 
conscious of his own real inner worth, is unmoved by affronts and 
ignominies put upon him by persons who do not understand him 
and are incapable of measuring his greatness. The mark of the 
magnanimous man is serenity. A certain portly habit of body, if 
nature has so endowed him, becomes him well. Aristotle says of 
him, apparently having some particular person in mind, that “his 
gait is slow, his voice deep, his utterance grave and leisurely.” 
Those are separable accidents, to be sure, but where they are 
present they are expressions of character. The magnanimous man 
then is worth a great deal, and takes himself for all that he is 
worth. He has received God's spirit—or something analogous in 
the natural order to the gift of the Holy Ghost—“that he may 
know the things that are gwen him of God” (II Cor. ii, 12). 

We must not conceive the magnanimous man to be a god to him- 
self, wrapt up in the contemplation of his own excellences. Being 
high in all virtue he is far from being wanting in the virtue of 
religion. He glorifies God for whatever he has, and owns it all to 
be the gift of God. His high thoughts turn not about himself, but 
about God. He is lofty minded for what he discerns in God 
primarily, and secondarily in himself by the sheer gift and grace 
of God. And here we have the defense of the magnanimous man 
against a grave impeachment preferred against him. It has been 
said of him that he is certainly not conscious of any ideal that he can 
not reach—not at all the man to confess that “when we have done 
all things we are still useless servants’ (Luke xvii, 10). This is 
said with some apparent reference to a sermon of Newman, “Dis- 
courses to Mixed Congregations,” on “The Religion of the Phari- 
sees.” The Pharisee is there presented as having an ideal and having 
come up to it, and consequently living in serene self-complacency. 
By this argument the magnanimous man would be a self-righteous 
Pharisee, far removed from the standard of Him who was meek and 
humble of heart (Matt. xi, 29). The accusation may be leveled with 
some justice against the pagan magnanimous man depicted in the 
pages of Aristotle. Aristotle thought of man in relation to man, 
not in relation to God, and described and classified his virtues ac- 
cordingly from a human, social standpoint. He saw no harm in a 
man who was much the superior of his fellows making the most of 
that superiority, and glorying in himself as of himself. St. Paul, 
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better taught of God, thought otherwise (II Cor. iii, 5). Every- 
thing good in man comes from God; and when it is all reckoned up, 
human goodness does.not come to much in the sight of God. “Shall 
man be justified in comparison with God? Lo, the stars are not 
pure in his sight; how much more is man rottenness, and the son of 
man a worm!’ (Job xxv, 4-6). True magnanimity, that is to say, 
the magnanimity that parts not company with humility, but coalesces 
with it in the unity of one virtue, bears honors gracefully, and insult 
unflinchingly, from a consciousness of internal worth. “This is our 
glory,” says St. Paul, “the testimony of our conscience” (II Cor. i, 
12). This internal worth, however, the magnanimous man refers 
to the source from whence it comes, and unto God he gives the 
glory. The secret of his marvelous virtue is his habit of practical 
discernment between the abyss of nothingness within himself and 
the high gifts, also within him, which come of the bounty of God. 
Magnanimity, and therefore also humility, imports grandeur and 
' elevation of mind. The magnanimously humble man thinks a great 
deal of God, and not too much of man, whether of himself or of his 
neighbors. He is clear of the weakness of human respect. He is 
not afraid of men, least of all wicked men. “Jn his sight the 
malignant is brought to nothing” (Ps. xiv, 4). As Aristotle humor- 
ously puts it, “he is not the man to bolt and run away, swinging 
his arms.” He harbors in his heart a certain noble scorn for the 
impertinence of aggressive wickedness and the pomp and pride of 
evil powers. He takes a trifle for a trifle, and a fool for a fool. He 
is not easily excited. He will meddle only with big things, and with 
little things as they bear on big things. Altogether, the magnani- 
mous man is a formidable antagonist to the powers of evil. When 
the official of a persecuting government said to St. Basil, “I never 
met a man so unmanageable as you are,” the saint replied, “Per- 
haps you have never yet met with a Bishop.” He is known in the 
Church as S. Basiliuns Magnus, which may be rendered St. Basil the 
Magnanimous. 

Of humility the pagan world had little or no conception. They 
had not so much as a name for it. Christianity had to coin a meek 
name, and to elevate the meaning of the Latin word humilitas, which 
signified originally baseness, meanness. The nearest pagan equiva- 
lent for humility was a virtue which they named modesty, or good 
form: it consisted in not taking airs and making yourself offensive 
by swaggering in company. This overlooking of humility was due 
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to the imperfection of pagan ideas about God. The gods of the 
ancient world gave poor examples of morality: they were not holy 
gods, but powerful beings who used their power to their own 
gratification. “Walk before me and be perfect,” as God said to 
Abraham (Gen. xvii, 1), would have sounded a strange precept 
given by a pagan diety to pagan ears. Consequently the pagan was 
little in the habit of contrasting his own moral weaknesses with the 
transcendent holiness of the Supreme Being. Many a pagan must 
have thought that in point of moral goodness Jupiter and Apollo 
were not his superiors: they were materially better off than their 
worshiper, not holier. In fact the pagans regarded their gods } 
much as the poor nowadays regard the rich. Humility is not in- 
spired by an attitude of mind like that. The ground of humility 
is the utter inferiority of human nature to the divine, and 
man’s dependence upon God for all that he has, even his 
very existence. “Humility,” says St. Thomas, “seems prin- 
cipally to imply subjection to God: humility principally regards the 
reverence whereby man is subject to God.” Humility then is the 
proper posture for every created mind to assume in presence of its 
Creator. To say that man is created to pay to God reverence 
and obedience, is to say that man is created to be humble. The first 
of the beatitudes, “blessed are the poor in spirit’ (Matt. v, 3), is a 
blessing on the humble. The poor in spirit, says St. John Chrysos- 
tom, are the humble and contrite of heart; and he quotes for this 
explanation Isaias xxvi, 2: “Upon whom shall I look but upon him 
that 1s poor and contrite of spirit, and trembleth at my words?” 
The fear of the Lord, so continually extolled in the Old Testament, 
is nothing else than humility. Of the sinner whose foot is the 
foot of pride, it is said: ‘The fear of the Lord is not before his 
eyes’ (Ps. xxxv, 2, 12). 

Both humility and pride consist in habits of mind rather than in 
habits of external conduct. When it comes to outward behavior, 
humility shows itself as obedience, pride as disobedience. Children 
in confession accuse themselves of “pride,” meaning disobedience: 
therein these little ones are good theologians. Inculcating humil- 
ity St. Peter wrote: “Be ye subject to every human creature for 
God’s sake, whether to the king as excelling, or to governors as 
sent by him . . . fear God, honor the king” (1 Pet. ii, 13-17). 
How far men generally are from honoring authorities in Church 
and state for God’s sake; how the fear of God is ceasing to be 
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before the eyes of men, is patent to every observer. Such is the 
fruit of a godless education, which is truly an education in pride. 
Humility, as we have seen, was not on the list of pagan virtues. 
We are lapsing into paganism. It is more and more the way of the 
world to put man in the place of God. Where this substitution 
becomes complete, humility vanishes, and pride takes its place, 
pride and disobedience and anarchy. Such is the way of Antichrist, 
the man of sin, the wicked one, or more literally, “the man of law- 
lessness, the lawless one, who is lifted up above all that is called 
God, so that he sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself as if 
he were God” (II Thess. ii, 3, 4, 8). When God is put out of His 
place as governor of human society, and man will hear but of man 
alone, when reverence is perished off the earth, and fear of super- 
human powers, and awe of a world to come, the ground is prepared 
for socialism. Socialism will not be built four-square on the cardi- 
nal virtues; it will not rest on Christ the Rock, but on the sand of 
incoherent speeches, and violence, and blasphemy. When socialism 
is set up we may look for the rain and the floods, and the winds, 
and the great fall (Matt. vii, 26, 27). 

Whatever man be in comparison with his fellowman, he is little 
enough compared with God. This is motive for humility even for 
the highest and holiest of creatures. We sinners on earth have the 
further motive of our sins, and not only our sins, but what is 
almost more humiliating,-our proneness to sin; and besides our 
sinfulness, our ignorance. We know so little, we can know so little, 
that school after school of philosophers have fallen into the plausible 
error of maintaining that the human mind has no hold whatever on 
truth as it really is, but wanders in an enchanted maze which it has 
constructed for itself. The Church has never countenanced that 
sceptical, idealist philosophy. Indeed the transition is easy from 
ignorance to omniscience. The position that man knows nothing 
of reality may be amplified into this, that there is no reality any- 
where outside and away from human thought: then man’s thought 
constitutes all that can be called reality, and man is as God, author 
of all, knowing all. The orthodox view, which is also the view 
taken by ordinary mankind, is that man does know a little truth. 
touching the world and its Creator; but for one thing that man 
knows there are a thousand things beyond his conjecture, known 
only to God, who knows all. Man, then, is very ignorant before 
God, in his present condition. The reward promised to his fidelity 
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is the sight of God, which will be the dispelling of his ignorance, so 
far as ignorance can be dispelled from a finite mind. To aid man to 
this goal, God has been pleased to reveal to him sundry truths, 
some of which he could not have found out for himself at all while 
others he might have found, but could not have held with firm cer- 
tainty. These are the truths of the Christian revelation, embodied 
in the Creed. So learning them, man is, as our Saviour says, quot- 
ing Isaias, taught of God (John vi, 45; Isai. xiv, 13). He is asa 
child in God’s school, God’s school being the Church. The first 
requisite in a pupil is docility. God expects man to lend a docile 
ear to His teaching as given in the Church. “Unless ye become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Who- 
soever shall humble himself as this child, he is the greater in the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xviii, 3, 4). The virtue whereby we 
receive the teaching of God in the Church is called faith. The 
faith of an intellectual man is a great abasement of his understand- 
ing before God, a great act of humility, in these days especially, 
when science is widening and criticism is so keen. Yet after all it 
is not science, not criticism, that makes the difficulty of faith, but 
the neglect of prayer. Prayer is essentially an act of reverence to 
God, and therefore of humility: it is a profession of our total de- 
pendence on Him, a confession of our own insufficiency and con- 
sequent need of Him: it is usually a confession of our sins besides 
and an imploring of His pardon. Humility begets humility. The 
humility of prayer engenders and fosters the humility of faith. If 
a learned man loses his faith, it is not because of his learning as 
such, but because much study has left him prayerless. At the same 
time it must be confessed that study and mental acumen, as they 
remove many difficulties against faith—the shallow cavillings of 
the half-educated—so they raise other difficulties. As you mount 
the hill you see other hills, which from the valley you do not see. 
Therefore, as the high-strung, nervous organism needs much 
prayer to withstand sensual temptation, so the highly trained in- 
tellect needs prayer and Sacraments in abundance to surmount what 
God detests even beyond sensuality, namely, intellectual pride. 
Through such pride fell Lucifer. The intellect that comes nearest 
the angels must have a care that it, too, imitate not the sin of the 
angels. A keen inquirer must ever remember that, unlike science, 
faith is ‘no intuition of genius, no product of elaborate reasoning, 
but is ultimately an obedience to the voice of God speaking in the 
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heart, which voice must be heard in all humility. The ear of the 
proud is deaf to that still, small voice. To the Pharisees, because 
of their pride, Our Saviour said: “Ye shall seek me and not find me, 
and where I go ye can not come” (John vii, 34). 

Finally, I must repeat, humility, obedience, faith are ever high- 
minded and noble hearted, because they bring one in touch with God. 
The author and finisher of our faith, who endured the Cross and 
despised the shame, and now sitteth at the right hand of the throne of 
God (Heb. xii, 2), He who was meek and humble of heart (Matt. xi, 
29), is likewise the typical magnanimous man. 





THE DIVINE PRAISES 


ADDRESSES TO HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
XI. “BLeEss—eD BE Gop IN His ANGELS AND IN His SAINTS” 


“Thousands of thousands ministered to him, and ten thousand times a hun- 
dred thousand stood before him.”—Dan. vii, Io. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—God all in all—self-existing, self-sufficing, self- 
suffering and eternal. We measured by time, He by eternity. We 
shadows, He supreme reality. Creatures mere dissolving views in time 
of His eternal thoughts. A divine element withal in creatures that He 
seeks and claims; as an artist claims his thought in canvas, book or marble. 
His glory and bliss independent of creatures. Relatively, however, they 
may contribute to them. 

All creatures praise God materially like instruments in concert. 
Man and intelligent creatures ought to do so formally, i. e., freely and 
knowingly. First duty of man, and an inherent instinct, to praise and bless 
God. What else made for, if not mainly this? Wo to man or angel who 
fails. That so many refuse shows forbearance of God and extent of 
free will. 

II, Let us examine meaning of words of tenth amongst Divine 
Praises. By the superficial religion deemed superstition; angels and. 
saints imaginary. But mystery and infinity everywhere. To whom shall 
we go for light and leading if not to God? Error and superstition abound 
among those who reject Him. God’s image deeply stamped on men and 
angels. Chiefly great, and like God, through holiness. Without it Adam 
as Lucifer wrecked. 

Angels; pure, lofty spirits. Created in grace. By sort of law all free 
creatures submitted to test to try their loyalty. They minister before 
throne of God and aid mankind. 

IIT. Furthermore, God blessed in His saints. Holiness or sanctity 
creates saints. No unholy soul can enjoy vision of God. The wicked 
would be unhappy in heaven. Saints are heroes and heroines of God’s 
kingdom: our models. Fix our ideals. In what holiness consists. All 
called to it. A saint not the growth of a day. 

Conclusion—Exhort to holiness, sole lasting endowment of soul. 


God is all in all. He is the source and origin of all being. Out- 
side His own adorable reality, no influence, motive or cause can 
weigh with Him, or in any manner determine His acts. “He hath 
done all things for himself,” not in our sense of selfishness, but 
because it cannot be otherwise. He is “from eternity to eternity.” 
We are creatures of time—shadows that flit across the sky. Strict- 
ly speaking, God is the sole reality. Creatures are but dissolving 
views of His eternal thoughts, owing any reality they have to 
Him. The artist loves, owns and claims the ideas he expresses in 
his works. Poets, painters and sculptors speak of their creations 
in poem, picture and marble as their own. There is an element in 
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them they call theirs. But Almighty God owns, loves and claims all, 
because He made all. He seeks in all the divine element He im- 
pressed in them. The story of the lost sheep and the prodigal son 
is but God trying to restore His shattered masterpiece. From God 
creatures came, to God they go. He can not surrender His rights. 
They must serve His purpose, for out of Him there is none to 
rescue them from His hands. Even fallen angels and bad men, 
abusing His gifts of freedom, are but carrying out His plans and 
doing His will in spite of themselves. We see a shadow of this in 
our own use of noxious plants and animals or of blind and destruc- 
tive forces. 

I. God is shadowed forth in creatures. All resemble Him in 
proportion to the degree of reality bestowed, from dead matter to 
highest degree of angel. Their rank in the scale of being depends 
on the reality He gave them. Some may deviate from standard 
He fixed; all must serve. His essential glory does not depend on 
creatures. Relatively and accidentally, however, they may con- 
tribute to it. Hence the expression in use among us, viz., to take 
away from or promote the honor and glory of God is true in rela- 
tion to creatures themselves. For the first and main duty of a 
rational creature is to praise, bless and give glory to God. The 
instinct to do so—religion, in short, is inherent in every soul. It 
is only “the fool who says in his heart there is no God.” All crea- 
tures glorify God—their very existence is an act of praise and 
worship, materially speaking. But from men and angels, God ex- 
pects and requires formal worship, in accordance with their intel- 
lectual nature. If not, if they fail to praise, love, and serve God, 
they are out of tune with the rest of creation. Creation is a hymn 
to God, and if a single note is missing, the harmony is not com- 
plete; and wo to the creatures who, endowed with the divine gifts 
of intelligence and free will—light in mind to know God and love 
in heart—consciously fail to worship their Creator. It were better 
for such if they had never come into being than wilfully refuse to 
“live to the Lord.” What are men and angels for, if not mainly to 
join in the great concert of praise to the Most High. Sun and moon, 
stars and light, mountains and hills, kings and all people, young 
men and maidens, are all invited to praise the name of the Lord 
(Ps. xlviii). “O all ye works of the Lord, bless the Lord” (Dan. 
ili, 57). But choice and holy spirits are specially asked thus to 
glorify God. “The saints shall rejoice in glory, they shall be 
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joyful in their beds. The high praises of God shall be in their 
mouth. Sing ye to the Lord a new canticle: let His praise be in the 
church of the saints. Let them praise His name in choir; let them 
sing to Him with the timbrel and the psaltery” (Ps. cxlix). Hence it 
is that the Church concludes the divine praises with the solemn invo- 
cation: “Blessed be God in His angels and in His saints.” 

It is a solemn rally cry, to all created intelligences, to join in a 
great chorus of praise to the Most High. How painful to reflect 
that so many are silent; nay, that millions of these gifted creatures, 
whom God made pure, holy, spiritual, use their powers of mind and 
heart to curse, profane and blaspheme His holy and adorable Name. 
We shudder when we think that they can do so and live. It is a 
standing proof of God’s mercy and forbearance, as well as the 
extent to which He has left His creatures free. It is not for us to 
ask in dismay why so many, on whom God carved so deeply “His 
own image and likeness,” are now numbered among demons and 
sinners ; but rather pray and work so that our lot may be ever cast 
among the angels and saints. 

Not to use words in a vague or indefinite sense, but to grasp 
well their meaning, let us examine the contents of the last of the 
divine praises, “Blessed be God in His angels and in His saints.” 

II. By those who often know least about it, science is said to 
have dethroned religion, and freed men from its terrors and super- 
stitions. There is a marked tendency nowadays to reject belief 
in all occult powers and wonders, save those we observe in nature; 
and deem what we call the whole supernatural order as void of 
truth and reality, as witchcraft. By those who regard one world at 
a time as enough, angels and saints and demons are therefore 
looked at much in the same light as giants and fairies. But this 
way of looking at things is mere superficial flippancy or crude ma- 
terialism. Religion is too deep a need of mind and heart. 

Never did seriously reflecting men feel more the need of God. 
Knowledge shows us, brings home to us, the Infinite in every leaf 
and flower. The seen has its roots in the unseen. The invisible 
and the infinite are the only explanation of the finite and the 
visible. Hence the ever increasing interest in religion in thie 
thinking world and the growth of new forms of it. We live in an 
atmosphere electric with mystery. We are in the grip of unseen 
powers not ourselves. Where are we to go for light and guidance. 
There is cold comfort outside belief in the “one true living God, and 
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Jesus Christ, whom He has sent.” Cults of all sorts abound, for 
the instinct that prompts man to worship is too strong to be re- 
sisted, but all can not be true or lawful any more than divergent and 
opposing theories in science. If men will not believe in the angels 
and saints of the kingdom of God, they will turn to the spirits, bad 
and good, that are offered them in spiritualism, or the many other 
quasi-scientific superstitions of the day. A scorner of truth falls a 
victim to error. Reverence, praise and worship denied to the 
Holy Name of the true God, end in profanity and blasphemy 
against it. 

But to come back to the subject of angels and saints. The 
divine element is more vividly expressed and revealed in them than 
in other creatures. God sees more of Himself in them than in 
others. All intelligent beings reflect God, it is true, but holiness is 
more Godlike than knowledge. Intellectual ability, indeed, if it 
leads not to holiness, is more hurtful than otherwise, as we see 
in demons and wicked men. God is goodness without limitation or 
qualification. The earth was a dead, inert mass till life appeared on 
it and culminated in intelligent life. One man was master of the 
whole earth, and immeasurably greater and more important than it. 
Indeed its ownership did not satisfy him, because he so reflected 
God in mind and heart that God alone could fill them. When 
he lost holiness, when he ceased to be a saint, God faded away from 
his soul, and he became a wretch, but still great and noble as a 
ruin. 

Now it would be absurd to think that God’s creative energy in 
the world of intelligence stopped short at man—a creature half - 
matter, half spirit. The soul of man is great, but a pure angelic 
spirit is by nature greater. In this, revelation and faith quite accord 
with reason in making known the existence of angels, pure and 
lofty spirits, dowered with intelligence, free will, and other powers 
higher than our own. Their existence is repeatedly alluded to in 
holy Scripture, though often erroneously asserted that the Jews 
borrowed their ideas of angels from Greek and Chaldean sources. 
Allusion is made to them even before the captivity of Babylon. 
Indeed the doctrine about angels forms part of the primitive tra- 
dition from whatsoever source it came (Gen. xx, 11; Exod. iii, 2; 
Numb. xxii, 22; Isaias liii, 9). 

They are not emanations of God, but creatures, and as such, 
subject to limitations. Though endowed with grace, they were not 
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at first in the enjoyment of the beatific vision, a thing incompatible 
with sin. On the contrary, it is of faith that a large number fell or 
lapsed from grace (Matt. xxv, 41; Luke x, 18; II Pet. ii, 4; 
Apoc. xii, 7, 8). It would seem to be a divine law that every in- 
tellectual creature must be submitted to a test or trial. All, whether 
men or angels, must win their crowns; and pass through the fiery 
ordeal of temptation. 

They must first use their gift of freedom in choosing or selecting 
ing God ere He chooses them. It is generally believed that one- 
third of their number fell into some form of the sin of intellectual 
pride. For one may rebel against authority by stubbornness of mind 
as by revolt of will, though sin is ultimately a product of will. There 
is a tradition that the souls of the elect are destined to fill the 
depleted ranks of the angels. 

Be this as it may, the good angels rallying around their leader, 
St. Michael, to the cry of “Quis sicut Deus” are now confirmed in 
grace, ever beholding the face of “their father who is in heaven.” 

They form the ranks of the good angels, who are put before us 
as ministering before the throne of God and employed in guiding, 
helping and guarding us poor, weak, spiritually helpless human 
beings. 

There is a great deal of interesting speculation among sacred 
writers as to the number, classes, powers and functions of angels. 
As there is order, rank and development in all God’s creations, so 
must there be among those blessed spirits that come so near to 
Him; but it is almost idle to dogmatize in the matter. What we 
know for certain is that they ever give praise, honor and glory to 
Almighty God. They use their marvelous and varied activities of 
intelligence and will in the service of God and the contemplation of 
His attributes. Even in this world of shadows, where the wisest 
barely grasp the surface of things, we know what floods of delight 
pass over the soul in the exercise of our mental powers, to say 
nothing of the pleasures of sense and the ravishing ecstasies of 
love; what, then, will the life and joy of angels be in the gaze of 
God—the great sea of truth, light and love, whence all things 
sprang. Their whole beings burst forth into songs of love, wonder 
and praise. “And all the angels stood round about the throne. . . 
and they adored God, saying, Amen. Benediction and glory and 
wisdom and thanksgiving, honor and power and strength to our 
God forever and ever” (Apoc. vii, II, 12). 
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II. Furthermore, we pray that God may be blessed not only in 
His angels, but in His saints. It is holiness that makes a saint. 
God is essentially holy; and no unholy soul can live, much less be 
happy, in His company. Heaven is the vision of God—a special 
mode of His presence. In the new Jerusalem, or Paradise, it is 
said (Apoc. xxi, 22, 23) that there is no temple, “For the Lord 
God Almighty is the temple thereof, and the lamb. And the city 
hath no need of the sun nor of the moon to shine in it. For the 
glory of God hath enlightened it, and the lamb is the lamp thereof.” 
The light of God’s countenance makes heaven, just as its absence 
is essentially hell. By the very nature of sanctity—1. e., by the very 
state of their souls—the saints are blessed in the vision of God and 
sinners are unhappy and accursed. Pitch is, and remains, black, 
though all the suns in the sky were to shine upon it; and snow 
is white under.a single ray. Hence Our Lord’s exhortation “Be 
ye holy as I am holy,” “Be ye perfect (7. e., holy) as my heavenly 
Father is perfect.”” The evolution of saints, it may be said with 
truth, is the object of all creation. All things change and pass 
away, the very stars will be blotted out. But behold, says the 
Almighty, I create new heavens and a new earth, and what is this 
but the kingdom of the saints, that will endure forever. “I create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.” Hence though God 
is wonderful in all His works—even a flower revealing a world of 
wonders to “searchers after truth,” yet God is said to be admirable 
in His saints, “Admirabilis Deus in sanctis suis.” 

The soul of the kingdom of God is holiness. They are of the 
kingdom who are holy, even though not of it bodily. From stones 
even God can raise up children to Abraham. When Christ would 
form His kingdom and raise up an acceptable people, He took of 
every class. His servants were ordered to scour the highways and 
byways, the lanes and the alleys of life, and bring halt, and blind, 
and maimed, as guests to the royal supper. So in His kingdom, 
the Church, to-day. The material for saints is as diverse as may be. 
The grace of God, co-operating with free will, is all that is re- 
quired. Simple fishermen, like Peter and Andrew, or learned and 
cultured scribes, of the type of St. Paul and St. Luke, afford fitting 
stones to be built into the heavenly Jerusalem. 

In the infant Church all its members were called saints, as the 
good and holy so far outnumbered the bad as to give their name to 
the whole. In early ages, too, the title was bestowed by acclama- 
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tion; unerring popular instinct fastening on those in whom the 
spirit of God shone pre-eminently. Nowadays those specially re- 
markable for high personal virtue and eminent services to religion 
are canonized by regular form and procedure, through the three 
stages of veneration, beatification and canonization. Saints are the 
heroes and heroines of God’s kingdom. In fighting the good fight, 
conquering self, overcoming God’s enemies, the world, the flesh 
and the devil they display a bravery and persistence far above the 
common. 

Besides this, there are in the minds and hearts of the saints 
lights, instincts, discernments and intuitions that transcend those of 
people who walk on the common level. A person on a hilltop, a 
church spire, or even raised on another’s shoulders, sees further 
afield than those below. So with the saints. They are rare servants 
of God, whom He raises up in all ages, to show how far human 
nature can attain to the likeness of His Son. They are angels in 
disguise, whom we would fain salute with divine honor, were we 
not assured that they are mortals like ourselves. Indeed, we rightly 
call them angels in the flesh, for in them the carnal element of our 
nature holds no sway. They fix our ideals. They are modeled so 
perfectly on Our Lord and His blessed Mother, that they keep our 
gaze ever raised upward. Looking up to sun, moon and stars in 
the sky is like lifting our eyes to Christ, the blessed Virgin, the 
saints in the spiritual firmament. We know we can not reach or 
follow them; but they enlighten, guide and direct our paths withal. 
The ideal in holiness, as in art, is everything; even though unat- 
tainable. Now, it is in all special manner, in these holy souls, 
whether in the Church Militant on earth, Suffering in Purgatory, or 
Triumphant in Heaven, that God is blessed, praised and magnified. 
We may even solemnly and publicly invoke in prayer those declared 
to have won their crowns in heaven, They are the special friends 
and favorites of the Most High. He sees more of Himself re- 
flected in them than in others. Holiness is the highest endowment 
of a creature because rendering them more God-like. Hence, as 
God “draws all to Himself, becattse as far as it is real it is Himself 
shadowing.” Holiness attracts God, whilst wickedness repels Him. 
Not that He hates the sinner; but He sees no image of Himself 
there. The light or vision of God is heaven to the saints, hell to 
sinners. They can not, dare not, look on the all-holy God and live. 
Heaven, if allowed to enter, would be hell to them. The “vision of 
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the lamb” would torment them like the devils in Scripture, they 
would say to Christ “Let us alone, what have we to do with thee.” 
As we see even in this world, piety is loathsome to the unholy and 
uncovenanted. The holiness of the saint is gall and wormwood to 
the sinner. - Cain and Abel are ever at war. The dragon never 
ceases to pursue the woman and her seed, 7. e., the Church and the 
elect. For the same reason whilst the name of God is blessed, 
praised and revered by angels and saints, it is loathed, profaned and 
blasphemed by devils and bad men. 

We must all then join hands with the saints. Nay, more, though 
the world we live in “is seated in wickedness,” we must yet in a 
measure be saints, 7. e., holy. It is an irreversible law that holi- 
ness is a state of soul without which we shall never see God, 7. ¢., 
be saved. By nature and habit we may be weak, corrupt, unholy, 
yet are we enjoined, one and all, to become “new creatures” in 
Christ. To be holy is more than to feel holy. To be a saint is to 
have God’s grace and live unspotted from the world. It is to shun 
and hate, in the manner prescribed by God’s law, God’s enemies, 
the world, the flesh and the devil. It is to be dead to sin and alive 
to God. This state of heavenly mindedness, or holiness, is not 
acquired in a day. It is a frame of mind, a set of tastes, views and 
habits that are often the work of self-sacrifice of a long life. A 
saint no more than a scholar is the growth of a day. Mushrooms 
grow in a night, but oaks and cedars take centuries. The only hope 
for habitual sinners is that it is never too late to mend, and that 
perhaps there are more miracles in the kingdom of grace than in 
the kingdom of nature. 

One thing is certain: if we would be saints in heaven we must be 
saints on earth. Let us keep this thought before us, when we say 
devoutly with the Church: “Blessed be God in His angels and in 
His saints.” 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE OF MORAL TRAINING 
CHAPTERS IN CHRISTIAN PEDAGOGY 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
XXI. REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


Reward and punishment may be called the secular arm of the 
majesty of law. Without them law is inefficacious to an alarming 
degree. They uphold it and are its necessary adjunct. Take them 
away and who obeys? The lawgiver who attaches no sanction to 
his legislation is, for the masses, a sound and nothing more. There 
is a solemn cant blatant in these days, in fact, in all days, which 
proclaims that man should do the right thing and shun the wrong, 
because right is right and wrong is wrong and therefore should be 
done or should be avoided for their own sake alone. 

George Eliot, it is recorded, in one of her solemn moments made 
the sublime utterance that humanity has three watchwords: God, 
immortality, duty. “There is no God,” she continued, “there is no 
immortality. The only thing left us is duty.” She was as illogical 
as she was unpragmatic. Deprive the race of God and you will 
seek in vain for immortality. Cancel immortality and duty will be- 
come a meaningless term, a mere catchword of frenzied feminin- 
ity. Duty for duty’s sake has never inspired noble deeds. It 
wears the mien of unselfishness, but behind it there is inanity and 
much smug conceit. One does one’s duty because one’s duty it is, 
but one’s duty it is because there is somewhere or other an authori- 
tative legislator who has the right to lay down the law for us and 
because we are under the moral necessity of harkening to His voice. 

How long would the race persevere were duty, for its own dear 
sake, the maxim of civic and domestic conduct? It is needless to 
say that there is something unworthy of man in the attitude of him 
who is led only by the hope of reward or by the fear of punishment. 
Yet the man who obeys God because he is moved by apprehension 
or by hope of something present or future is certainly in no way 
inferior to the man who submits because his reason tells him it is 
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a more beautiful thing to act ethically than otherwise. The one is 
by implication a worshiper of a superior being, the other by infer- 
ence kneels down to himself. When self-worship becomes a re- 
ligion then ’ware the world! Then farewell duty and order and 
peace, and fling open the doors—fling them open, otherwise they 
will be forced from their hinges—to let in all evils, to unkennel the 
dogs of all the passions, and so destroy the principles of universal 
justice and brotherly love and minimize all noble action. Thus the 
great globe itself, yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve and 


“Leave not a wrack behind.” 


Altruism, as it is expounded, is another of those supposed magic 
words which are to fill the souls of men and the world at large 
with sweetness and light. It must be remembered that we are by 
our very nature self-centered. The world has two motions. It 
moves on its own axis and it revolves around the sun. So with 
man: he rotates upon himself and his whole being circles around 
the Creator. Without the sun the axial activity of the earth would 
not be and without God the existence of man would be mythical 
only. Hence this utter annihilation of self that is demanded by 
altruism, independently of other considerations, is an impossibility. 

The saints have loved God unselfishly, yet they in their own per- 
sonality were the center and spring of that love—they loved and 
not another. Even when they went to that mysterious degree of 
self-stripping that they clamored to be anathema, to be wiped 
out of the book of life for their brethren, it was their best and 
most conscious self from which the magnificent sacrifice emanated. 
And He, the Master, the Preceptor, the Peerless Pedagogue (for 
where was there such another teacher?) in the most sublime 
discharge of duty, asked the Father why He had abandoned Him 
and into His hands commended His spirit, for it was Christ and 
not another who was humiliated and crushed and who died. He 
died most surely for us, but it was He who consummated the 
ineffable oblation and no other. The agent and his act are in- 
separable. 

Punishment and reward are influences in all deliberate action. 
Man is so constituted that he must be either enticed by the one or 
deterred by the other. So the nature of man and the reputation of 
the lawgiver and his concern for his own legislation are all involved 
in the sanction which accompanies his mandates. This is true of all 
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law, divine, human, natural and positive. The dealing out of pun- 
ishment and reward is no small part of a teacher’s task, and it 
works either for the advantage or disadvantage of both master and 
pupil, and so genuine pedagogy calls for a sound treatment of their 
necessity, nature and condition. Any species of fantastic views in 
the matter is to be relegated to the most distant background. 

It is safe to be convinced from the start that the class in which 
penalties are not attached to infraction of law or in which rewards 
are not offered for application and orderly conduct is a class which 
exists nowhere except in Utopia or in the unpractical brain of 
dreamy theorists. Who is to administer punishment and in whose 
hands is to lie the distribution of premiums are questions of no little 
moment. There is the larger problem of corporal castigation which 
is calling for a solution in these days of ours. There was very 
little difficulty in its settlement during a long past which is not very 
far away. The abolition of it will not lead to an abiding verdict. 
It will come up again and again, for if there is one sure conclusion 
which the forbidding of corporal punishment of one kind or of 
another must necessarily compel the world to reach, it is the con- 
clusion that suffering of some kind must be inflicted upon refractory 
boys and girls, otherwise there will be dismay and defeat in the 
army of teachers, and indolence and insolence and riot and disorder 
in the ranks of the scholars. 

Sentimentalism is not real sentiment, it is only a counterfeit 
thereof. It is mawkish. It is a mere weakling and from it can 
never spring a guiding influence on a principle of salvation. When 
a teacher is convinced that his laws and the laws of his school or 
college must have a sanction he must study not only his own feel- 
ings, but the character of the children entrusted to him. This 
analysis will reveal the first important fact which should never be 
lost sight of: the fact that all under him must not be treated alike, 
that some are helped rather by reward than by punishment, that 
some can not be punished at all. 

Probably the most impressive as well as the most effective mode 
of discouraging laziness and bad conduct is to take away some of 
the ordinary privileges of school routine. This suggests many 
varieties of procedure and, while helpful in the matter of study and 
discipline, caters very innocently to the feelings of the sentimental- 
ist, for whom the best corrective is the handing over to him or to her 
for just one school day a class of healthy boys or girls. A teacher 
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while under the obligation of administering some or other penalty is 
surer of his success when his determination is rather toward reward. 
Reward and punishment must go hand in hand. All punishment 
would demoralize an institution just as no punishment would pro- 
duce the same result. 

There is nothing in the teacher so manifest to the lynx eye of the 
pupil as the motive which controls when the sanction is being 
executed. If the teacher is moved by anger, if it is love of himself 
and not a desire for order which urges, if he is bound to get the 
best of his disciple, if he is partial, if he is not animated by the 
strictest spirit of justice, then it were better for him that he had not 
usurped the vocation of pedagogue and it were better for the stu- 
dent likewise. Strongly and sweetly is the motto for all disciplin- 
arians. 


XXII. MANNERS 


Manners, like apparel, “oft proclaim the man.” In fact we are 
drawn to or repelled by our fellows more on account of their 
demeanor than of anything else which their exterior may hide 
or reveal. For this reason it is almost impossible to overstate the 
very great importance of cultivating deportment. Lord Chester- 
field hardly ranks among the safe mentors of young or old. But 
his experience, whether good or bad, has moved his pen to write 
unmistakable truths. “Manners,” he says, “must adorn knowledge 
and smooth its way through the world. Like a great rough dia- © 
mond, it may do very well in a closet by way of curiosity and also 
for its intrinsic value, but it will never be worn nor shine, if it is 
not polished.” 

We lavish a great deal of forbearance on the rough diamond, but 
it is not difficult to perceive that if the roughness were removed it 
would be better for all and in the long run; if the edges remain 
we lose sight of the gem and cease to be patient, and perhaps go 
to the length of suspecting the genuineness of the stone. Again 
there is a tendency to admit that it makes very little difference 
what a man’s manners may be, that the only thing to be taken into 
account is what the man is. This is a dubiously true averment. There 
is truth in it, but it does not state the whole truth. Of course one is 
only what he is. Yet it must not be forgotten that man’s manners 
are a part of himself and they must be reckoned with in every at- 
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tempt to totalize an individual. If they are good they are to be 
included in his measurement; if they are bad they have to be 
deducted. 

Moreover, most men, in fact all men with whom there is no 
prolonged intercourse, are indexed to us by their method of carry- 
ing themselves exteriorly and by that only. Besides, in the main, 
talk as much as one pleases of the rough diamond variety of our 
species, one is on the average very nearly what he appears. There 
is a psychological connection between matter and mind, body and 
soul. The interior generally reflects itself on the exterior on ac- 
count of this very intimate union between body and soul. 

It must be admitted, likewise, that manners are in some cases, and 
may always be used as, a mask to screen hideous moral delinquen- 
cies. This does not militate against the cultivation of politeness, 
but only against abuse. Anything may be abused. One may put 
to a bad use even learning itself. This science of pedagogy has 
suffered agonies and in many instances gives, in the senseless 
inanities it upholds, evidence of the terrible ordeal through which 
it has passed at the hand of ignorant and cruel and debasing 
agencies. 

Yes, manners must, by no means, be neglected. Some are born 
gentle, some achieve gentleness, some have gentleness thrust upon 
them. The schoolroom will divide itself into these three groups. 
It is with the last group chiefly that the struggle is on, but it is a 
fight worth the fighting, for education calls for manners and those 
who have no manners must for the sake of their fellows have man- 
ners thrust upon them. Those whose gentleness is native will need 
encouragement in order not to degenerate or to succumb to the 
influence of a lowering environment. 


“Since every Jack became a gentleman 
There’s many a gentle person made a Jack.” 


It is hard to bear the grand old name of gentleman without abuse 
—a name which is “defamed by every charlatan, and soiled with all 
ignoble use.” There have been many definitions of the term “gentle- 
man” given and when the true one is found we will discover the 
true meaning of “manners.” Probing the subject as deeply as it is 
allowed us we will find that as there is no life in the body from 
which the soul has departed, so there are no genuine manners 
without an inner principle to give them being first, and then vitality, 
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and finally form and beauty. The gentle mind by gentle deeds is 
known and there will be no gentle deeds without the gentle mind. 

It is incontrovertible, therefore, that manners can be built upon 
a man’s interior only. So we are brought, as in every matter apper- 
taining to education we must be brought, we are brought to the 
inevitable truth, the inexorable truth, that mind culture alone is not 
sufficient, that the soul, that is the will, that is the heart, must not 
be left untouched by pedagogy. 

Once more we are comforted with the dominant thought of these 
papers, the thought that all education is imperfect without moral 
training, and that all beauty of living as well as of seeming must 
spring from that comeliness which can be born of man’s loyalty to 
the suggestions of religion which speak to man of his attitude 
toward himself and toward his fellows as well as toward his God. 
There is no gentleman possible—no gentleman in the very highest, 
in the ideal sense of the word, without the influence of the religious 
principle. 

Cardinal Newman has essayed the definition of the gentleman and 
how successful his attempt has been is attested by critics no matter 
what their denominational bias. Summarily, the great ecclesiastic 
says that “a gentleman is one who never inflicts pain, who carefully 
avoids whatever may cause a jar or jolt in the minds of those with 
whom he is cast. He is tender toward the bashful, gentle toward 
the distant, and merciful toward the absurd. He is never mean or 
little, has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing 
motives to those who interfere with him and interprets everything 
for the best.” This is his idea of the one who is nature’s gentle- 
man, whose comportment is based on merely human foundations. 

But how long will a man unaided by religious motives persevere 
in this enviable attitude toward men. All these lineaments may be 
traceable in the exterior and as long as they are observable the 
possessor of them will be considered flawless. It is to be feared 
that if the incentives of action are not in accord with the act itself, 
it is to be feared that in private and unguarded moments the polish 
will not survive the attack of passion or of the brunt of failure or 
the rival’s success. The repression of self is the only guarantee of 
manners, perfect and abiding. Manners call for constant sacrifice 
of self. The Sermon on the Mount is the best manual of social 
polish and culture which has ever been given to the world. Christ 
was the gentleman beyond compare. Isaias predicted of Him 
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(xlii, 1): “The Lord will put his spirit upon him and he shall show 
judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not contend nor cry out, neither 
shall any man hear his voice in the streets. The bruised reed he 
shall not break, and smoking flax he shall not extinguish.” Here is 
the perfect idea of what genuine manners can effect in an unman- 
nerly world because it insists on the action of that spirit from whom 
alone all perfection springs. Pedagogy must demand the genuine 
in everything. It must allow of nothing superficial, it must insist 
energetically on everything being thorough. 

There is no force stronger in education than the force of example. 
The Great Preceptor commanded nothing which He had not done 
Himself. How potent the professor can be in his intercourse with 
his pupils is beyond the need of being illustrated. He who from his 
chair proclaims by his demeanor the qualities of a true gentleman 
or of a true gentle lady will speak victories. Meekness in its splen- 
did Gospel meaning and as it touches the heart of Christ, modesty, 
self-control, honesty of purpose, veracity of statement are the equip- 
ment of the man of manners, and the tutor who possesses them will 
possess that land of infinite possibilities, the heart land of those 
whom he instructs; without them the tide will come in his affairs 
which will sweep him and his to shoals and rocks and things un- 
utterable. 
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ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Supreme Pontiff. 


Pius X addressed on May 17th a letter to the Cardinals 
of France, in which the formation of the much talked of 
mutual associations for the transferring of Church prop- 
erty was forbidden. 

Referring to the foundations for Masses lately despoiled 
by the despotic acts of the government, the holy Father 
urges all the priests of France to offer one mass a year 
for the intention of the founders. He himself, not content 
with offering the Holy Sacrifice each month for this pur- 
pose, has set aside a sufficient sum to secure the offering 
of two thousand Masses each year so that these pious souls 
would not be deprived of the benefit of these suffrages. 

The holy Father has sent letters of congratulation to the 
Archbishop of Quebec on the occasion of the celebration of 
the tercentenary of that venerable diocese; likewise to the 
Archbishops of New York, Philadelphia and Boston, whose 
sees were erected one hundred years ago. 

A plenary indulgence, upon the usual conditions, ap- 
plicable to the souls in purgatory, is granted to all the 
faithful who during the three special days of the celebra- 
tion visit any church in the Archdiocese of Quebec and 
there pray for the spread of the faith. 

The faculties for blessing and imparting the Crozier 
indulgence to the beads are granted to all priests who act 
as local or diocesan directors of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


An affirmative reply was given by the Congregation in 
answer to the query whether it was permitted to sing the 
absolution for the dead when the Requiem Mass that pre- 
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ceded said absolution was a low Mass. The Congregation 
likewise decided that the approbation of new tabernacles of 
whatever kind must be sought from the bishop of the 
diocese. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


To priests of the Congregation of the Mission and to 
the Moderators of the Arch Confraternity of the Holy 
Agony of Jesus are granted faculties for blessing and 
imparting to beads the indulgences of the Way of the 
Cross. 

The faithful who are prevented from making the Sta- 
tions of the Cross may, when gathered together, by recit- 
ing twenty times the Our Father, Hail Mary, and Glory 
Be to the Father, etc., gain the indulgences attached to 
the “beads of the Way of the Cross,” provided one at 
least of those present hold these beads in his hands. 

Bishops are granted faculties for fixing the time, within 
the octave of Corpus Christi, for the celebration of the 
triduum in honor of the Blessed Sacrament. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Index. 


Books condemned: 

Barbier—“The Progress of Catholic. Liberalism in 
France under Leo XIII.” 

D’Alma—“The Controversy Concerning the Fourth 
Gospel.” 

Dupin—“The Dogma of the Trinity During the First 
Three Centuries.” 

D’Azzi—“A Mighty Fraud—the Resurrection of the 
Dead.” 

Hamelin—“The Journal of a Priest.” 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


CONCERNING THE EXCOMMUNICATION INCURRED 
BY THOSE WHO INJURE THE RULERS OF THE 
CHURCH EITHER IN BODY, IN THEIR 
LIBERTY, OR, IN THEIR DIGNITY. 


Sempronius, an excommunicated (vitandus) citizen, died and was 
buried in consecrated ground. The bishop, hearing of this, caused 
the body to be exhumed and reinterred in a non-consecrated ceme- 
tery. This angered the mayor of the town, who commanded that 
the bishop and his vicar-general (who was a bishop in partibus) 
should be expelled from the town. 

Titius, a friend of the mayor and at the same time hostile to the 
bishop, left no stone unturned to carry out the wishes of the mayor. 
So the bishop was compelled to fly from the episcopal city. The 
people, roused to anger by the action of the mayor, would not suffer 
him to depart from the diocese. Yet, fearful of the consequences 
if the order of the mayor was not obeyed, he retired by night to the 
residence of a neighboring bishop. The vicar-general took up his 
residence at the end of the diocese with a friend. 

Now the question is, what crime is punished by excommunica- 
tion in Part I, Article V, of the constitutions of the bull Apostolicae 
Sedis. 

The crime which merits the aforesaid penalty is the crime of 
personal sacrilege committed by the contumelious treatment of the 
officials of the Church. In the bull Apostolicae Sedis there are two 
excommunications fulminated against all who injure ecclesiastics. 
The first is contained in Article V, the second in Part II, Article II, 
Violentus manus, etc. Although the two penalties were intended 
to punish the selfsame crime, yet there is a wide difference between 
them. The first was established to safeguard the person, liberty 
and dignity of the hierarchy; that is of the cardinals, patriarchs, 
archbishops, bishops and apostolic legates. The other to protect 
all ecclesiastics. Again the excommunication contained in Article 
V is reserved to the Pope modo speciali; while that in Article II 
is reserved simpliciter. 

Thirdly, while the first ordinance is to be interpreted strictly ac- 
cording to the principle “‘odiosa sunt restringenda” the second has a 
most broad application. Accordingly the first excommunication is 
not merited by other persons or by other crimes than those specifi- 
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cally designated by the article in question. Hence one who would 
kill a bishop-elect but not yet consecrated, or who would throw 
mud at a consecrated bishop, would not be affected by this canon. 
The second ordinance, on the contrary, since it contains a privilege 
which is not personal but applies rather to the clerical order, is 
designed to protect all who have received tonsure, even though 
they be excommunicated or suspended or under interdict. 

From this it is evident that it may some times happen that one 
may escape the excommunication fulminated in Article V and yet 
by reason of his crime be affected by the excommunication attached 
to the violation of Article II, as, for instance, would be the case 
with one, who, at the instigation of the devil, would hurl some 
mud at his bishop. 

Again it might be asked, who are affected by this excommunica- 
tion? The answer is simple—all who inflict any injury on the per- 
son, or who interfere with the liberty or dignity of the tonsured 
cleric, in other words all who maltreat those that are protected 
by the two canons in question. 

(a) Those who injure the person; that is those who kill or 
mutilate or strike such persons as are made sacred by holy tonsure. 
Would they be subjected to this penalty who plucked the hairs of a 
bearded priest or bishop? No, for this is not mutilation in the 
proper sense, since the beard is not a member having a function 
distinct from the other parts of the body. 

(b) Those who interfere with the liberty, either by seizing, in- 
carcerating or detaining a cleric. He, however, who seizes such an 
one and yet immediately dismisses him has escaped the condemna- 
tion of this canon. 

(c) All who with hostile intention pursue or exile the prelate 
or the cleric. So that this censure is incurred by all who pursue 
with such intent even though their wicked purpose is not realized. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that the mere pursuit, say, with inten- 
tion of terrifying is not sufficient to bring the censure of this 
canon. It must likewise be remembered that to prevent a bishop 
from entering his allotted diocese is not the same as to exile him 
or eject him, and hence the censure is not merited in this instance. 
However, it must likewise be said that the sentence of excom- 
munication contained in Article V falls not only upon those who 
kill or mutilate directly, but in like manner and with equal severity 
upon all who command these deeds, who approve of them, or 
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who render help by deed or counsel or reward for the fulfilment 
of the wicked design. 

Lastly, it may be asked, did the mayor of the town and his friend 
Titius, who aided him, fall under the ban of this censure, as con- 
tained in Article V of the Apostolicae Sedis? From one point of 
view it might seem that they did. For, by virtue of the decree of 
the mayor and the hostility of Titius, the bishop was forced to 
leave the episcopal city. Yet, on the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that the bishop left of his own free will. Had the mayor 
recalled his decree, even if this were done merely because of the 
uprising of the populace, he would certainly have avoided the 
censure. Hence since the bishop departed of his own free will and 
was not driven out by force, and since the vicar, who was likewise 
a bishop but not residing in his own diocese, did not even leave the 
diocese, we think there is room to doubt as to the incurring of the 
excommunication. Because of this we are inclined to give the 
benefit of the doubt to the mayor and to his friend Titius and pray 
that God may be as merciful to them as we are. 








